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IN CANADA Jo? 


“Fred took Fifi out 
last week to lose her 


and he never came back.” 
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S ii Y HEN YOU SAY that“ Canadian Club” 
\ a / is a fine old whisky, you have world- 
y \ wide judgment to confirm you. Insuring 

v quality and purity by his careful distill- 

ing processes, Hiram Walker was in no haste to market 


his first “Canadian Club” 75 years ago. For he knew— 


as you do—that proper aging makes the best of whisky 
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better. Today Hiram Walker & Sons—operating on 
a scale undreamed of in 1858 —still cling fast to the 
original Walker principles. Quality and purity are 
paramount. Aging must go on for years. With prin- 
ciples such as these back of it, any product which bears 


the Hiram Walker name will conform to the high 


standard of value established by “Canadian Club.” 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


ment is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages jor sale in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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t’s like having an advance look at tomor- the air stream in the rear carries the mud 
ow’s news... this new Airflow* Chrysler. and dust away so perfectly that it never 
- And riding in it is like something out gathers on the rear! . The Airflow Chrysler 


f a Jules Verne novel of the is new... different... exciting. 








uture. You see the bumps It travels like a bullet. It’s 


nd the ruts and the ripples as spaciously smart as a pent- 
n the road ... but you g i house on wheels. You 
an’t get a jounce out = can’t call yourself a mod- 


f the car. x That comes ern until you’ve seen— 
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rom scientific weight 0 = and driven the Airflow 


istribution and a con- 4% 


ae 
# ~ Chrysler. x Write for the 
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rol of spring periodicity interesting booklet which 
iat greatly slows downthe 4 * describes the romantic 
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ite of spring action. #* Real ““%, a>" development of Floating 





, ' , : Te) .S , 
treamline? Well, the rain will Tzn .. .Ev® Ride. Address your request to the 
in uphill on the windshield on these Chrysler Sales Corporation, 12192 East 
pwards to 90 mile an hour cars! And Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


7 a . ° = A f [ 
Cut Pe sli st le ve 1934 at od els Chrysler Airflow Eight « « « 122 horsepower and 123-inch wheelbase, Six-pass. Sedan, Brougham and Town 






an, five-pass. Coupe. All body types, $1245. Chrysler Airflow Imperial « « « 130 horsepower . . . 128-inch wheelbase. Six-pass. Sedan and Town Sedan, five-pass. Coupe. 
body types, $1495. Airflow Custom Imperial - « « 150 horsepower . . . 146-inch wheelbase . . . magnificently-styled, individualized body types. 1934 Chrysler Six 
. With independently sprung front wheels . . . for a levelized, cushioned ride . . . 93 horsepower, 7 body types on 118-inch and 121-inch wheelbase. Priced from $725 up. 
it-door Sedan, $795. All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit. * NAME COPYRIGHTED 1933—CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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ies TAKE the unpopular 
soul who neglects his pipe till it’s 
gooey and offensive. Bliss is reserved 
(at 15¢ the tin) for those pipe lovers 
who tend their briars and fill them 
. like Sir Wal- 


ter Raleigh. This heavenly mixture of 


with sunny tobacco . 


mild Kentucky Burleys brings ever- 
lasting happiness to a man’s tongue. 
It's well aged and seasoned. Fragrant 
—but eternally mild. Try it. It may 


be the smoke you hoped youd some 


day find. (Kept fresh in gold foil.) 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. O 43 
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TAKE CARE of BOOKLET 





It’s 1 ‘ime IT’S MILDER 
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“Behind the Microphone with 


Dollars 


and Sense 


U NDER the President's 
monetary plan, your dollar will be 
worth only 50 cents five months 
from now. 

Avoid this devaluation. Get a 
dollar's worth for your dollar dur- 
ing those five months. Invest it in | 


REAL AMERICA 


“The Outspoken Magazine” 


In no other publication will you 
find such bold and slashing sto- 
ries—such fearless and outspoken 
commentary—on people and af- 
fairs. 


Three highspots from 
the current issue: 


“My Proposal to Roosevelt” 


By the National Commander of 
the American Legion 


“Let’s Clean House!” 
‘a 


By the President of the 
American Bar Association 


Father Coughlin” 


For one dollar, which will soon 
be worth only half that much, you 
can get REAL AMERICA for the 


next five months. 


Act now. Here's the coupon: 











———————————i 


REAL AMERICA 


1050 NORTH LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| want to avoid the devaluation. 
Here's my dollar. Send me REAL 
AMERICA for five months. 


Name. 








Address 


City and State 











East 42nd St., 


. Bow “York, N. Y. Subscriptions, $1.50. Vol. 101, 
S. A. Additional entry as 2nd Class Matter at the Greenwich, 


Canada. Copyright 1934, Life Mag., Inc., U. 


No. 2588, March, 1934. Ent’d as 2nd 


S., England and British Possessions. 
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“NONNOISSEURS may argue heatedly 
\._, on whether or not the mint in a 


ilep should be crushed. 


But on one point they agree: that 
ie whiskey that goes into the julep 
wust be fine, mellow whiskey. 

Here are two whiskies that connois- 
‘urs have favored for years—not only 
1 mixed drinks, but “straight” as well. 

One is Paul Jones, which was first 
roduced by Colonel Paul Jones ’way 
ick in 1865, and from which the fa- 
ious “Paul Jones” square-dance took 
s name. The other is Antique, known 
iring prohibition as the finest of all 
iedicinal whiskies. 

Both are products of Frankfort Dis- 
lleries, America’s largest independent 


distilling organization, and one of the 
very few distilleries which operated 
under government license during pro- 
hibition. 


The exclusive Frankfort Pack 
is your protection 


The Frankfort whiskies shown here come to 
you sealed in the patented Frankfort Pack—a 
tin-top-and-bottom carton that makes tamper- 
ing or adulteration impossible. This carton, 
used only by Frankfort, is your assurance that 
the whiskey you buy is the fine, pure liquor 
placed in the bottle by the distiller at his bot- 
tling plant. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages 
for sale in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful 


In addition to Paul Jones and Antique, 
Frankfort offers these other fine brands: 
Four Roses, Broad Ripple, Meadville, 
Mattingly & Moore, Old Baker and Old 
Oscar Pepper. All of these whiskies are 
bottled only in full measure packages. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville and Baltimore. 





“STOP & GO” SERVICE 


A Symposium of Criticism 


by Don Herold, Harry Evans, and Kyle Crichton 


DRAMA 


Consult your newspaper.) 


Ah, Wilderness. Eugene O'Neill gets 
at a lot of eternal verities without 
even trying 


As Thousands Cheer. Revue bites 


current foibles, and that’s news. 


Irving Berlin music, high-priced cast 
and high-priced tickets, if any. 

Big Hearted Herbert. Cartoon of a 
self-made man who is given a few 
finishing touches by his wife who 
gets tired hearing about it. Fun. 

By Your Leave. A somewhat labori- 
ous comedy with one sideachey scene 
between a timid husband trying to 
run wild, and a courtesan who should 
have been an efficiency engineeress. 
Days Without End. Eugene O'Neill 
misses a lot of eternal verities by 
trying too all-fired hard. 

Murder at the Vanities. Still with 


us 


False Dreams, Farewell. Approxi- 
mately 35 exciting porthole peeps 
nto the lives of a number of pas- 
sengers on a doomed ocean liner, @ 

dinner at eight at grand hotel. 


Marvelous cast. 


Her Master’s Voice. Roland Young 
as a young husband who loses his job 
Delightful Clare 


and finds a career 
Kummer comedy 

Mary of Scotland. We wouldn't 
know about the historical faithfulness 
of this, and we wouldn't care, because 
t's a grand show, with Helen Hayes 


nd Helen Menken 


Men in White. Strong drama redo 
lent of carbolic acid and ether. A 
promising young doctor makes on 
ragic error and avoids another. 

No More Ladies, Cupid finally wings 
1 pair of sophisticates and they act 
just much like anybody else. Wide 
sideline cracks from Lucile Watson 
is a dashing grandma. 


Roberta. Dull narrative of a football 
player who inherits a Parisian gown 
business, but the gowns are gorgeous 
and the music is Jerome Kern's. 


Sailor, Beware! We didn't like this, 
but it must have been something we 
ate. Or maybe we just aren't inter 
ested in the sex life of sailors. It's a 
success. (The show, we mean.) 


She Loves Me Not. A chorus girl 
hides from the cops in a Princeton 
dorm, and ought to get a Pulitzer 
prize. 

The First Apple. There must be 
something in its third act. We didn't 
see it, and certainly couldn't see the 
first two. 














The Green Bay Tree. Lady-like Mr. 
Dulcimer goes into a terrible huff 
when his protégé meets a girl and 
wants to go normal. Sounds bad, but 
is one of the season’s finest. 


The Pursuit of Happiness. Excel- 
lent comedy based on bundling, a 
New England custom rather hard to 
understand these days when young 
folks carry their heat on their hips. 
Tobacco Road. Henry Hull does just 
about the year’s best acting job, as 
a no-good old back-country Georgian. 
An exceptionally good play, but 
awful dreary like. 

Ziegfeld Follies. Even Mr. Ziegfeld 
himself couldn't complain a great 
deal at these Ziegfeld Follies done by 
the Shuberts, with the aid of Fanny 
Brice, Willie Howard and others. 


MOVIES 


(Pictures marked be not suitable for 


#8) 


children.) 

Before Midnight (Ralph Bellamy, 
June Collyer)—Mystery story that 
will not bear the analysis of the aver- 
age film patron. Producers might as 
well realize that it is no longer pos- 
sible to make strange things happen 
in these “Boo!” operas and let it go 
at that. 


Big Time or Bust (Regis Toomey, 
Gloria Shea)—This one is not Big 
Time nor is it a bust. One of the 
few films about stage and carnival 
characters to which you can send your 
children. But don’t go yourself. 


Easy to Love (Genevieve Tobin, 
Adolphe Menjou, Edward Everett 
Horton, Mary Astor) (X)—Wife 
catches husband cheating with her 
best friend and decides to teach him 
a lesson. Sounds awful, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is well acted, very amus- 
ing, and has a slick twist that puts a 
snapper on the finish. 


Fashions of 1934 (William Powell, 
Bette Davis)—Styles, set to music, 
with trick camera effects by Busby 
Berkely. And Mr. Powell manages to 
make the anaemic story fairly inter- 
esting. Mark this one bright green 
for the ladies, and a light yellow for 


the men. 


8 Girls in a Boat (Dorothy Wil- 
son, Douglass Montgomery )—Girl 
in exclusive Swiss school is “going 
to have a baby.” Naturally her work 
as stroke of the crew isn’t up to 
snuff, so the coach removes her. 
The boy who “betrayed” her, as the 
fellow says, is willing to do “the right 
thing” but her father objects, so the 
gals in the school decide to form a 
holding company for the ‘little 
stranger,” and stage the event. 





Women will enjoy a few sniffles 


Fugitive Lovers (Robert Montgom- 
ery, Madge Evans, Ted Healey)— 
An effort to get Mr. Montgomer 
away from his slick drawing-roon 
comedy character. He is an escape 

convict, making a getaway on a trans 
continental bus. Flees through th 

entire film—unshaven, unsmiling 
Gallant Lady (Ann Harding, Cliv 

Brook )—Unwed mother allows he 

child to be adopted by wealthy mai 
and his wife. But when the wife dies 
the man becomes engaged to a gi: 
who does not like the child. Up t 
this point the mother keeps out of 
the picture, but she determines not t 
let her boy fall into the hands of th: 
unfriendly girl. 

I Am Suzanne (Lilian Harve 
Gene Raymond, Leslie Banks)— 

Bearing out the prediction of this de 

partment, that if Miss Harvey wa 
ever given a rdle in which she coul 

display her talents to advantage, sh: 
would be O. K. 

I Was a Spy (Madelaine Carrol! 
Herbert Marshall )—Interesting Brit 
ish-made film of World War sp 
activities. 

Let’s Fall in Love (Ann Sothern 
Edmund Lowe, Gregory Ratoff)- 

Cute story about movie director whi 
needs a Swede for a leading rdle- 

picks up a gal in a carnival, pays ; 
Swedish family to teach her an accen 
and give her a few words—the: 
palms her off on Hollywood as a 
Swedish lady. 

Man of Two Worlds (Francis 
Lederer, Elissa Landi)—British Arc 
tic expedition returns with native 
Eskimo who is let loose on Londor 
society. As a result he catches pneu 
monia, has his ideals shattered, and 
scrams back to Greenland, where 
men are men and women don't fiddle. 
Massacre (Richard Barthelmess, Ann 
Dvorak )—Educated Sioux Indian— 
a $400-a-week trick rider in a rodeo 
at the World’s Fair (and plenty 
popular with white gals) returns to 
his tribe to see his dying father, real 
izes how his people are being cheated 
and oppressed by government agents, 
becomes their champion and liberator 
Lots of zip, convincing performances, 
and excellent photography. 

Miss Fane’s Baby Is Stolen (Doro- 
thea Weick, Alice Brady, Baby Le 
Roy, Spanky MacFarland )—Child of 
Hollywood star is stolen. That's the 
start. Rest of film deals with methods 
of recovery, and attempts to show 
what one would do in the case of kid- 
napped children. If it proves any- 
thing, I didn’t catch on. 


Myrt and Marge (The Radio team 
plus Ted Healey and his stooges )— 
Weak screen presentation of the 
popular Myrt-Marge air act. Only 
for the radio fans who follow the 
team’s air stuff regularly. 

Rafter Romance (Ginger Rogers, 
Norman Foster)—Good performers 
(including one of my favorite come- 
dians, Robert Benchley) wasted on a 
story about a boy and a girl who 

(Continued on page 37) 











OUR TEETH SO MUCH 


Most of the women (and very critical 
women they are, too) who use Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste offer this interesting 
comment. 

“It cleans so much better, makes 
my teeth so much whiter and breath 
so agreeable that I wouldn't use 
iny other.” 

What more honest, more practical 
comment could be made about a den- 
tifrice? And when you consider that 


YOUR BREATH SO MUCH 


more than 2,000,000 women have 
chosen Listerine Tooth Paste in pref- 
erence to more costly dentifrices, the 
statement must be true. The fact 
that they pay only 25¢ for Listerine 
Tooth Paste, thus saving approxi- 
mately $3.00 a year, is incidental. 

Results are what you are inter- 
ested in. Won't you try a tube? 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Protect yourself from loose bristles! 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH with PERMA-GRIP 


(U. 8S. PAT. NO. 1472165) 





Silver tray from Abercrombie & Fitch; frosted glasses and bar glass from Bergdorf Goodman. Ready: 
a “Perfect” Cocktail —1 part gin, 1 part M. & R. Italy, 1 part M. & R. Dry, green olive, lemon peel. 


SWEET COCKTAILS 2c no Longe pile Le thing 


s had its revolting little gadgets (you could 
but prohibition had 


* The Ninet 
buy a dandy, solid gold, for $25) 
its sickly-sweet cocktails. By comparison, the toothpicks 
were a triumph of social finesse. Both offended the guests 
sensibilities. But th tails did ; blete job. They 
per 

They're disappearing fast, thank goodness—those vicious 
liquid-heartburns People are going back to civilized cock- 
tails— Martinis, Manhattans— cocktails made of vermouth. 


Why vermouth? Because it fills the true purpose of a 
cocktail: to stimulate the appetite. Doesn't dull it as sweet 


MARTINI 


AND ROSSI 


V 


drinks do. It is tart—tangy. And delicious. Sends you to 
the table with an alert palate. Try it in a cocktail—if you 
like cocktails—or as an apéritif, straight. You'll want both 
kinds, Italy and Dry (Green Label). Then you'll realize why 
vermouth is considered one of the greatest of all drinks. 

Of course we mean Martini & Rossi Vermouth which for 
generations has been the standard all over the world. 
Ask your favorite dealer for a bottle or two of each kind. 

Note: There is a widespread impression that sweet vermouth 
is made only in Italy and dry vermouth only in France. This is not 


the case. We make an excellent dry vermouth labelled “Dry” as well 
as the famous “Italy” vermouth, You will need no other kind. 


ERMOUTH 


IMPORTED AND GUARANTEED BY W. A. TAYLOR & CO., N. Y. 


OTHER MIXED VERMOUTH: 
WAYS Most people 
TO DRINK 


prefer straight ver- 
mouth to sherry as an apéritif. 


VERMOUTH M »st popular proportion: % (black currant cordial), add seltzer 


Exceedingly popular in 


Italy,”’ 44 “Dry.” Serve in cocktail, 


All are good Y 


This advert t is not tended t Yor pre 


VERMOUTH CASSIS: 


One part Martini & Rossi “Dry” Ver- 
mouth, one-half part Creme de Cassis 


as desired. 
sherry or miniature highball glass. Paris. A grand, 


AMERICANA BIANCA” 


A drink widely used throughout Italy. 
Fill glass 4 full with “‘Italy"’ and “Dry” 
Vermouth — half and half. Add sever- 
al drops of bitters and a slice of lemon 
mild, long drink. peel. Add seltzer as desired. No ice. 


tate or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 














MARCH, 1934 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


“SOME OF THE PEOPLE—” 


OUR COUNTRY 





House A HARVARD anthropolo- 
Organ gist has been prowling around 

the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a good deal of late, 
neasuring the brains of senators and 
ongressmen. He wants to find out how 
nuch they weigh. He may know what 
1e is about, but we would say offhand 
that a man really in earnest about brain- 
neasuring should certainly be able to 
ind a better field. 

However, he Aas picked our legisla- 
tors and his results thus far indicate 
that the average senatorial brain weighs 
52 ounces, while the common garden 
‘’ congressional variety is only 50 
unces. These conclusions have been 
reached by a rule of thumb known as 
he Lee-Pearson formula, 
ased upon the shaky premise that 


which is 


vhere there is a skull there is also a 








LIFE’S Bureau of Consumer Research 


brain, the weight of which can be de- 
termined from the length, height, and 
width of the skull. 

If the prof's findings are taken seri- 
ously, they may radically affect the next 
election. We can visualize neighbor 
Barnburner (a conscientious voter if 
ever there was one) dropping in with 
brows knit in perplexity—'‘Cadwalla- 
der (Dem.) would be cracker-jack con- 
gressman from the fourth district by 
george, but dammitall his brain only 
scales 49 ounces as against Kunz 
(Rep.) with 51." Not that it matters— 
congressmen scarcely ever use them (or 
do they ?) 


WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 





WITH a solicitude for 
labor probably engen- 
dered by so much NRA 


Wall Street 


Brevities 


in the newspapers, we undertook a bit 











of independent research on the private 
switchboard operator's problem. It oc- 
curred to us that the girl who answers 
the phone at the Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute of Automotive Electrical Re place- 
ment Parts, Incorporated was a ruth- 
lessly exploited worker if she had to 
declaim “Hello, this is the Mfr’s Inst. 
of Automtv. Rplcmt. Parts, Inc., good 
morning,” every time the phone rang. 
We called her up to see how she got 
around the problem. She answered, 
much to our surprise, “Oscar Joseph 
Gooch, Junior’’, and explained that Mr. 
Gooch was director of the Institute, so 
it was all right. 

Feeling that the girl who handles 
the phones at Kirlin, Campbell, Hickox, 
Keating & McGrann was just as bur- 
dened, we called er up, and received 
the simple answer, ‘‘Kirlin”. This may 
be taken as something of a slight to 
Messrs. Campbell, Hickox, Keating & 
McGrann, but at least it’s easy. 








Other that seemed serious 
enough to warrant Our investigation 
were: Elihu Root’s firm of Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballentine (ans. ‘Root, 
Clark”), American Rabbit Dealers’ As- 
Hello’), Associa- 


ltaliant 


cases 


sociation, Inc. (ans. 


zione Nazionale Cambattenti 
(ans. Legion’), Burlingham, Veeder, 
Fearey, Clark & Hupper (‘Hello’), 
O'Brien, Boardman, Conboy, Memhard 
& Early (O'Brien, Boardman’’), and 
Rounds, Dillingham, Mead, Neagle & 
Boyd (Rounds, Dilling’m”’). Down 
at our place the girl answers “Hello, 
LIFE”’. 

Maybe all this will result in some 
sort of standardized phone reply. Any- 
way, we've collected some impressive 
data, and if anyone can draw further 
conclusions we're eager to enter into 
correspondence about it 

o = 


THOSE who recall the col- 


orful vocabulary outlined in 


Applied 
Science 
these columns under “Ar- 

got” in January will bear with us 
eagerly, we believe, as we outline the 
application of one or two upper under- 
world words to the case of sweet charity 
in this case, suite charity. ‘Boiler 
Room’, to save you thumbing back to 
January, means ‘‘a telephone room from 


which a battery of gyp salesmen con- 


duct a telephone campaign”, and “Dy- 
namiter” is a “high-pressure fly-by- 


night salesman”. 

Because of the lean years which, we 
are told, are just past and the con 
sequent frequenc y of charity requests, 
the dynamiters have flourished by the 
simple expedient of assuming an im- 
pressive name for telephone purposes, 
asking people for money, and sending 
a man to collect it. Charity workers tell 
us that the practise has made severe in 
roads. 

A boiler room in a downtown office 
building was doing a thriving business 
recently until the man in the next 
office chanced to overhear some of the 
telephone work. He thought it rather 
extraordinary that a Masonic Old Peo 
ples Home, a K of C orphanage, the 
Fireman's Benevolent Association, a 
Hebrew Relief League, and other as 
sorted charities should be simultaneous 
ly and constantly phoning for funds 
from the same office and through the 
same phones. He announced his sur- 
prise to authorities, and the dynamiters 
went off just before the squad car ar- 


rived. 

















“Funny stuff, eh? Just for that 
you stay home this trip!” 
° 
If we were writing this little yarn 
back in the days when literature was 
supposed to point a moral, now, we 
might suggest that charity begins when 
you're sure it’s charity. 
a . 
Gold Diggers ALTHOUGH the 
Of 1934 story of the fellow who 
bought the gold brick 
dates back well beyond the turn of the 
century, the yarn about the guy who 
the gold brick had to wait 
for the new deal and the Federal Se- 


was given 


curities Act. The new version is almost 
as good as the old one, and bears out 
the theory that where there’s a new 
statute there'll shortly be a new loop- 


hole 


"“Aw—just a teeny, weeny world 


cruise?” 











These times of history-making gold 
prices, when the entire populace is 
searching forgotten drawers for a possi 
ble old gold cuff link, and even con 
templating the negotiable possibilities 
of Aunt Emma’s crowned bicuspid, arc 
the soil from which springs the new 
gold brick stunt. 

Under the terms of the Securities 
Act, a company offering new securities 
for sale must file a registration state- 
ment with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Companies may give awa) 
stocks, however, without reporting to 
their Uncle Sammy. And so, while the 
clamor is for gold, stocks in any num 
ber of gold mines may be had for the 
asking. You can help yourself to as big 
a block as you like—it’s free. It might 
be added, however, in the words of 
one conservative business report, that 
“the majority of such promotions” are 
“highly speculative”. 

And, of course, there’s the well- 
known “‘catch.”” The “free” stocks are 
as easily assessable as they are accessi- 
ble. When an assessment comes along 
you remit. That is, if you want to keep 
your stock. 

* o 
WE children of the Repeal 
Age are apt to look upon 
applejack as that vinegary-like fluid 
bought from the farmer for eight or 
ten bucks a gallon last summer. But 


Apple 


that liquid has the same relation to 
real applejack that a vintage wine has 
to some thin Dago Red made in the 
cellar of Guiseppe the Bootblack. Rea- 
son: Farmers make theirs by distilling 
hard cider (hence the vinegary taste) ; 
professional makers use apple mash 
(fresh cider), then age it in charred 
oak kegs. 

Applejack, along with rye and bour- 
bon, is one of the few native American 
liquors. Its history goes back as far as 
U. S. history; even the Pilgrim Fathers 
are known to have imbibed its velvety 
flames. It helped still the worries of the 
men at Valley Forge, and their wives 
back home. . . . (Let's stop right here, 
or the D.A.R. will be cancelling sub- 
scriptions. . . .) 

Today, applejack is about the only 
U.S.A. liquor being exported. Foreign 
gourmets prefer our variety to the 
French Calvados, because our apples 
are, somehow, better. The Ritz in Paris 
is a heavy purchaser, and its bar is 
known to the international set of eaters 
and drinkers. 








“Hello, Jim—I was just coming over to return your lawn mower.” 





























Gourmets of the native product claim 
that Baldwin apples grown in Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., are the best for 
‘jack. But there aren’t enough of these 
grown to supply the demand, so they 
are used to flavor apples hailing from 
Virginia, Delaware, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Mass., W. Va., Pa., 
N. H., and Maine. Its makers are be- 
ginning to call ‘jack “apple brandy.” 
This product is 90 proof, meaning it 
has a 46 per cent alcohol content. A 
liqueur some of the makers are readying 
for later sales will be 100 proof—over 
50 per cent alky., and heavier and 
smoother. It takes under hours to 
distill the ‘jack, which is aged for about 


79 


3 months in charred oak kegs 

Between one and two hundred mil- 
lion pounds of apples will be needed 
this season for ‘jack-making. 600 
pounds of apples make a 50-gallon 
cider keg; ten such kegs make a 50- 
gallon applejack keg, which means that 
120 pounds of apples make a gallon 
of applejack. Between five and ten mil- 
lion gallons of applejack are being dis- 
tilled this season 

Oldest distillery in the country is 
that of Laird & Company, Scobeyville, 
N. J., 
to Moses Mount + April 25, 1791, 7 
gallons and 3 quarts of cider spirits. . . 
. The present corporate 


whose first entry reads: “Sold 


11 shillings. . 
set-up, continuing the original com- 
pany founded in 1784, was arranged in 
1851. The same family runs the works 
The runner-upper in importance is the 
Hildick Co., who are selling Hildick 
Old Applejack Brandy, 


Fashioned 





made by the Distilled Liquor Corpora- 
tion. Hildick production is only limited 
by the quantity of buyable apples. They 
can make 12,000 gallons of brandy 
daily if they can find 300 million 
pounds of apples a year. 

Other companies in this Yankee 
Doodle business are: Connecticut Dis- 
tilleries, Inc., Westport, Conn.; Fair 
Seal Products Corporation, Bridgeton, 
N. J.; Harry A. Morgan, Amenia, 
N. Y.; Read Applejack Distillers, 
Newark, N. J.; Dutchess County Cider 
Corporation, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

A checkup of NY liquor-selling 
stores demonstrated a demand for na- 
tive applejack ranging from 1 in 7 to 
| in 5 of customer requests shortly after 
Repeal, so ‘jack should hold its own. 
The price averages about $2.50 a quart 

. quart, not fifth. That should help. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





BEFORE we leave the sub- 
ject of liquor we'd like to say 
a few words about Jamaica 
rum; under the heading, 
however, of Entertainment which is our 
idea of Jamaica rum. We didn’t get 
really interested in this until we had 
done a lot of worrying about the use 
of the new leisure time, or what's sup- 
posed to pass for leisure time. It was 
only after a friend had sent us a recipe 
book devoted entirely to rum drinks, 
and we had tried a few, that we real- 
ized that the people of the South have 
leisure time 


Punch 
in the 
Snoot 


had the answer to the 
problem for years. We realized, too, 
why seafaring men, tumbling down to 
their cabins after a cold trick at the 
wheel, always yelled for rum; and why 
rum has been the more or less official 
cheer-upper of the British soldiers for 
longer than you could shake a stick at. 

What we're working up to, though, 
is some of the formulas. After con- 
siderable investigation, during which 
time we did very little work at the 
office, we decided that nothing beats 
a planters’ punch, unless it’s a rum 
cocktail or a rum-ade. 

Planters’ punch is probably the most 
famous of all recipes and its ingredi- 
ents are easily remembered by a little 
rhyme that goes: ‘One of sour, two of 
sweet; three of strong, and four of 
weak.”’ One is lime juice, two is sugar; 
three is Jamaica rum, and four is water 
and ice. Add a dash of bitters and go. 

A rum cocktail consists of half a 





cocktail glass of rum, a quarter cock- 
tail glass of gin, and a teaspoon’s worth 
of Grenadine. Add the juice of a lime 
or lemon and—you know the rest. 

The rum-ade (don’t fool with this 
until this beastly weather takes a change 
for the better) is two teaspoons’ full of 
Jamaica rum in a glass of lemonade. 

These drinks, as we said, solved our 
problem of leisure time; the only prob- 
lem now is to learn how to get back to 
work. 

° 7 


Byrd THOSE of you who've been 
Calls listening to the Saturday night 

broadcast to and from Little 
America will be interested to know 
something about the squabble it stirred 
up, involving as it does Columbia, 
N.B.C., Grape Nuts, General Electric, 
and the Byrd expedition. It’s like this. 
On the first trek to the ice packs the 
boys used to gather around the radio 
and listen to letters from home, read to 
them by an announcer in New York. It 
was fun reading each other’s mail like 
that, but when the boys came back they 
let it leak out quite unofficially that the 
only station that came through with 
any consistency was W2XAF up in 
Schenectady. 

Accordingly General Electric offered 
the facilities of W2XAF to Admiral 
Byrd for the second (current) jaunt, 
and Byrd accepted. But just before the 
ships left Boston the Columbia Broad- 
casting System pulled a fast one; they 
installed a transmitter on the Jacob 
Ruppert, announced a series of broad- 
casts to and from Little America, and 


“Don't you see, Annabelle? It’s 
not as though I weren't reall) 
sure—I've had my fling!” 






































sold the whole surprise package to Gen- 
eral Foods (Grape Nuts) for a tidy 
sum. This left N.B.C. slightly in the 
lurch as far as business was concerned 
but N.B.¢ 


everything, tied in their coast-to-coast 


, deciding that money isn't 


network and pick-up facilities to Gen- 
eral Electric’s short-wave station on a 
sustaining program and chalked up the 
cost to Prestige. That's why the Jacob 
Ruppert and Bear finally sailed away 
amid snarls of ‘Get off the air!” 
Columbia's program, thanks to the 
flavor of Grape Nuts and general pres- 
entation, seems pointed more to the 
U.S.A. than to Little America; after all, 


sales promotion along the Bay of 
Whales isn’t particularly effective. 


There's the added feature of the broad 


cast from the Jacob Ruppert ship's 
whistle, barking huskies, harmonica 
solos, unintelligible speaking but 
somehow we have a sneaking suspicion 
that the Columbia broadcast doesn't all 
get to Little America. On the night that 
Captain Bob Bartlett, Roy Chapman 
Andrews, Stefansson and other famous 
Byrd-lovers spoke to the admiral from 
York, 


Byrd's voice came back from the ship 


the Explorers’ Club in New 


talking about routine business, com- 
pletely ignoring the personal greetings 
that had been sent earlier in the pro- 
gram. Those who know the gentleman 
know he isn’t that kind of a Byrd. 











Program and messages from the G.E. 
station, on the other hand, have been 
acknowledged regularly. They're spon- 
sored each time by such papers as the 
Boston Herald, Washington Star, and 
Syracuse Post-Standard, and they carry 
no advertising ballyhoo. 

We have no particular fault to find 
with Columbia’s commercial exploita- 
tion but if it’s true that their program 
doesn't always reach Little America we, 
as constant and weary radio listeners, 
feel that the boys down there among 
the penguins are slightly better off than 


we are. 


GREAT MINDS— 





“Very few writers of note live in 
New York City any more.” 
O. O. Melntyre. 


“The dome of the capitol was my 
landmark all through childhood.” 
Ruth Bryan Owen. 


"I don’t like elephants.’ 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


“Newspaper people are better or- 
ganized than the mounted police.” 
Prince Alexis Mdivani. 


“For the love of Jake, how did this case of Pabst get here?” 





“The Hearst papers are splendid.” 
Henry Ford. 
am 
“The poor man gets the worst of it 
in any walk of life.” 
Samuel l Intermyer. 
aa 
“We have worked out a very simple 
program for the House.” 
Congressman Henry T. Rainey. 


—OF STAGE & SCREEN 





“Ten more years I sing—then I buy a 
farm.”’ 
Lily Pons. 
7” 
“Hollywood was getting to be a 
grind.” 
Douglas Fairbanks, jr. 
. 
“We read in Hollywood—we read a 
lot.” 
Sam Goldwyn. 
. 
“T was never troubled with illusions.” 
Katharine Hepburn. 
. 
“The Neolithic man was a simple 
fellow.” 
Groucho Marx. 
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DOG’S BEST FRIEND 


Discovered at night on a street-corner 


An Airedale and a Collie 


IREDALE: Well, I'll be a chithua 
hua! Where have you been keep- 


ing yourself ? 
Co.uie: I've been pretty tied down 
these days. To tell you the truth, I went 
and did it. Got myself a human. 
Air: Great stuff! Male or female? 
Cowie: Male, of course. A female’s 
all right if you're a Scottie or a Peke, 
but if you like the outdoors—scouting 


around in the woods and all—well, 
give me a male every time! 

AiR: Oh, 
enough. But are they intelligent ? 
Intelligent! Say, my Mike 

he’s got like 
Montmorency Something-or-other, but 
I just call him Mike 
knows more tricks than you could shake 
a stick at. Ha ha! As a matter of fact, 
that’s just about one of his best tricks 

stick-shaking. All I have to do is put 


a stick in his paw, and bang! he throws 


sure. They're active 
COLLIE 


some foolish name 


anyway, he 


it some place. And it’s no fluke, either. 
He'll do it every time. Keeps me busy 
finding it for him. 

Air: Hmm. Must be somewhat tir- 
ing. But of course, when he grows up 
he won't be so hard on you. 

Co..ie: Maybe. But they say that by 
the time he’s eight, a male’s mind has 
developed about as much as it ever will. 

Air: That’s what I've heard. You 








should have found out more about fe- 
males before you got this male. 

Co.ute: I don’t know. He's pretty 
cute in other ways, too. He knows me 
a block away. S’fact! The minute he 
sees me he’s all over me, patting me 
and wagging his head to show how 
pleased he is. Then off he goes to find 
a stick. 


“You can depend on me, Marte. 
lll be true to you.” 








“os got every- 
thing a fly's got 
and a propeller!” 


Air: Seriously, I'd discourage that 
stick business. If you're going to train 
him at all, you ought to begin whilc 
he’s young. 

Co.uiE: He gets so much fun out 
of it, that I haven't got the heart. Why 
sometimes you'd swear the little pup 
was trying to bark to me. 

Air: Oh, they kave their points, all 
right. 


CoLuiE: You get a good human 


< 











male or female—and it's almost as 
good as having another dog. 

Air: Yeah. You've got a friend for 
life. 

Cou.ie: It just isn’t in them to be 
unfaithful. Did you ever hear of a man 
stealing a bone from his dog? 

Air: No-o. Can't say that I have. 

CouuiE: You're darn right you can’t! 
And as for turning on you—nobody 
ever heard of a man biting a dog! 

Air: Ha ha! Say that would be news, 
wouldn't it! 

—T. H. Wenning. 


WHO SAID THIS? 


These are recent characteristic utter- 
ances of well-known people. Try to 
pick them out from the list below. Then 
check with the code on page 28. 






( ) 1. “Jolson is a good fellow, ex- 


hat ; : 
s cept his shoes squeak.” 
." ( ) 2. “We can't and won't stand for 
moderation.” 
on ( ) 3. “I'm tired of being known as 
Thy the wearer of the brown der- 
Sup by. | 
( ) 4. “Broadway is full of hothouse 
all actors.” 
( ) 5. “I just outguess the bull— 
. that’s all.” 


( ) 6. "They'll rue the day they put 
LaGuardia in the City Hall.” 

( ) 7. ‘I'm at peace with the Pope, 
too.” 

( ) 8. “That fellow O'Neill, he isn’t 
afraid of anything.” 

( ) 9. “There is no room in the Unit- 
ed States for any other labor 
movement.”’ 

( ) 10. “Fifty years ago, I was a re- 
markable young man.” 












(A) Tom Heflin 

(B) Sidney Franklin 

(C) William Green 

(D) Mrs. Ella A. Boole 
(E) Alfred E. Smith 

(F) Katharine Cornell 
(G) Walter Winchell 
(H) George M. Cohan 

(I) George Bernard Shaw 
(J) John P. O’Brien 



















We nominate for oblivion the girl 
who says “Whyncha come up some- 
time ?”’—and never stays home. 













































“C'mon, lay off the acrobatics!” 


OUT GOES INCOME 


OW is the time when all good men are figuring income taxes. 
The days of payment have come again, the sound of the wailing waxes. 

Pity the cares of the millionaires and list to the magnates moaning, 
And sing boo-hoo for the Bankers, too, and hark to the Brokers groaning. 
Oh the capital-is¢ must keep a tryst with the income tax collector, 
And the govern-ment takes a fat percent from the corporate director ; 
It is time to sign on the dotted line, however they may begrudge it, 
It is time to pay in a Serious Way to balance the Nation’s Budget! 


Not mine the gloom of the gents from whom the sounds of dolorous din come, 
By me it’s jake that the Treasury take a slice of a person’s income. 

I do not scream “It’s a stick-up scheme to gather a lot of booty,” 

It seems to me it’s the sort of fee to pay as a cheerful duty. 

I do not rail at the tax nor wail that Federal costs are heavy, 

I don’t complain with a shriek of pain, nor holler about the levy, 

For I'd kick in with a merry grin and a spirit that was a gay one 

And make no cracks at the Income Tax—if I earned enough to pay one! 
—Berton Braley. 








\ ) T HILE the others were playing 

anagrams and drinking Scotch 

and soda, Fred and his wife 

and Lois and I grouped ourselves in 

a corner and listened to an idea Fred 
said he had. 

“I was just thinking,” 
We could have some fun trying to 
mail clerks with trick ad- 
letters. aren't 


such dumbbells: remember the letter 


he began. 


baffle the 
dresses on Those guys 
Ripley got, with nothing on the en- 
velope but a stamp and three question 
marks?” 


No,” Lois. ““What’s the con- 


nection between Ripley and question 


said 


marks?” 

“T don’t know,” Fred confessed, ‘‘but 
he got the letter. Anyway, I have a 
couple of things we could try. You 
know the post othice slogan: Neither 
rain nor snow nor gloom of night shall 
stay these messengers from the swift 
completion of their self-appointed 
tasks.””’ 

“Sounds screwy,” I said, “but I get 


the idea.” 


THE MAIL MUST GO THROUGH 








“Sure,” said Fred heartily. “Now, 
for instance.’ He extracted a piece of 
paper and a pencil from his pockets and 
began to scribble. Lois yawned and I 
lighted a cigarette. Fred’s wife just sat; 
she knew him even better than we did. 

“Here’s the first one,” Fred an- 
nounced, holding up the paper. On it 
he had written the word President and 
drawn something that looked like a 
bird’s nest and a man’s hat. 

“Anything to do with the Byrd ex- 
pedition?” I asked vaguely. 

Fred snorted in disgust. “What do 
you mean, Byrd?” he demanded. 
“What, on this sheet of paper, looks 
like the Byrd expedition?” 

“Why, the nest suggests a bird,” his 
wife said, in my defense. 

“That's not a bird’s nest,” growled 
Fred, “it’s a rose, a flower.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Sorry. . . .-Then the 
hat must be a felt hat, which would 
make it President Rose-felt.”’ 

“Right,” said Fred in a disappointed 
voice. “I guess that one’s too easy.” 

Besides,” said his wife patiently, 





What's yer business?” 











“it’s Roosevelt, not Roosefe/t.” 

“Wel-l-I-l,” Fred said, disgruntled, 
“I could draw something to resemble 
the African veldt, maybe—but it’s too 
easy anyway.” 

Lois was looking over toward the 
anagram game and flicking her cigarette 
lighter on and off. 

“What do you make of that one?” 
Fred demanded suddenly. He had 
placed a small dot in the center of the 
paper. “I'll bet you won't guess it in 
a million years!” 

“How will the post office people ever 
get it, then?” I asked impatiently. 

“They're clever,” Fred told me, “and 
they've had lots of practice with this 
kind of stuff.” 

We all stared at the paper in silencc 
for some moments and then agreed that 
it was hopeless. 

“Cinch,” chuckled Fred. ““You know 
Dorothy Black, don’t you? Well, that’s 
tl” 

“What's it?”” asked Lois. 

“Dot Black,” Fred explained some 
what wearily. ‘See the dot; it’s black, 
isn’t it? Dot comma black; get it?” 


SHOOK my head. “They'll never get 

it,” I said. ““And where’s the ad- 
dress? White Plains.” 

“The envelope will be white,” Fred 
said, “plain white. Reverse that, same 
as the name, and you get white comma 
plain. We can imagine the final ‘s’ and 
get White Plains which is obviously in 
New York State.” 

“Who's going to explain all that to 
the postal clerks?” I asked. 

“They'll get it,” Fred assured me. 
“You can’t fool those boys.” 

“Let's play anagrams,”’ his wife sug- 
gested bluntly. 

“I'd love to,” said Lois, with more 
eagerness than diplomacy. 

“All right,” sighed Fred, “if you 
don’t want to play this any more. I'll 
drop a note to Dot and send it right 
out.” 

We played anagrams the rest of the 
evening. 

At the Cooks a week later I asked 
Fred how he made out with his trick 
letter. 

“Tt came back!’’ he snorted. ‘Those 
dumb clucks! I don’t understand how 
so many of them manage to pass their 
Civil Service examinations. I'll bet 
there’s more graft goes on there than 
any of us imagine.” 

—Gurney Williams 














THE FACTS 


OF LIFE 


Or, How Should I Tell My Child? 
By Dr. Seuss 


Part Il 


(Editor’s Note: Sane sex education being 
to adolesence what oariocks are to a row- 
boat, the benevolent Dr. Seuss is attempt- 
ing to furnish the same for his nephew, 
little Quackenbush, This is the second in- 
stallment depicting their wisdom-drenched 
Nature Walks in the Bronx.) 


Chapter III 
What About Birth Control? 
lissom, 


T WAS a velvety evening 
yet invigorating withal. Little 


Quackenbush was perched gingerly 
upon the handlebars of my bicycle, a 
fragrant balsam pillow beneath his 
little haunches, and as I pedalled sinu- 
ously along the upper reaches of Broad- 
the from 


Lucia in a manner that made passersby 


way, we hummed sextette 
perk up their ears. 
The 


laundrymen 


world was friendly. Chinese 


waved flatirons aftection- 
ately from the wide open doors of their 
A brace of airedales kept pace 


with our bicycle, nipping playfully at 


shops 


our tires. And when we swung around 
the corner of 198th Street and crashed 
into a push cart, the proprietor merely 
grinned and handed us each a tangerine. 

Beyond a few superficial contusions, 
neither of was the worse for the 
shake up 
mangled bike to a nearby repair shop. 

The damage So 
Quackenbush and I sat down on the 
they fixed it. 
said Quacken- 


us 
Still singing, we lugged the 
not 


was serious. 


curbstone to wait while 
“By the by, 
bush. “What is birth control ?’ 
I lighted my meerschaum slowly, 


unc le,” 


angling for time. This was something 
the lad ought to know, but at the same 
time it had to be handled with care. 

“That question,” I answered finally, 
“can best be explained if you will come 
with me for a short stroll in Switzer- 
land.” 

Quackenbush looked puzzled. 

“I mean a metaphorical stroll,” I ex- 
plained. “We're really not going to 
budge from this curbing.” 

Quackenbush looked relieved. 

‘The particular spot we shall seek 
I continued, “‘is 
‘See’ 


ing lake, and ‘Vierwaldstaeter’ mean- 


out in Switzerland,” 


the Vierwaldstaeter-See : mean- 


ing Vierwaldstaeter.” 








Quackenbush was nibbling at some 
petits fours he had found in his pocket, 
but was hanging intently on my every 
word. 

“It is on the shores of this Vier- 
waldstaeter-See that the curious Grim- 
alkenvogels build their nests in apple 
trees. Let us climb one at random and 
take a peek inside.” 

“That wouldn’t be playing cricket 
with the Grimalkenvogels,” objected 
Quackenbush. That was just like 
Quackenbush . . . always the sportsman. 

“Nevertheless,” I swept on, “we will 


' off 386 0 len. toad 
./! as - . 


look inside. The parent birds are out, 
and what do we find but three baby 
Grimalkenvogels. 

“We come down from there and 
climb another tree. Looking into th 
nest, we again find three urchins, An 
so we could go on, tree after tree, day 
after day . . . and never would we fin: 
a mest containing more than thr 
Grimalkenvogel offsprings.” 

“Is that remarkable?” challenge! 
Quackenbush, his interest lagging. 

“It’s more than that, young man, 
I said. “Just contrast these Grimalker 
vogels with the people who live on 
your own street, and you’ll admit th 
it’s genius. Who lives next door to you 
The Cadwalladers. How many litt! 
Cadwalladers are there ?”’ 

“Four little Cadwalladers,” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Does your Tree of Life need a Davey tree surgeon? 
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“What's the point of inventing a better mouse trap, 
when the mice are satisfied with the ones they're using?” 


THOUGHTS WHILE WATCHING A MEDAL 
BEING PINNED ON IN THE NEWSREEL 


KNEW it! The second one this 

week. The next time I'll call up... . 

I'll just ask them right out if there 
re any scenes in the newsreel of peo- 
‘le—Oh, my heavens! The poor devil! 
1e’s smiling! A beginner! 

Ah, but the fellow he’s going to pin 

on. This isn’t the first time for you, 
s it, old man? He's been through it be- 
re. Probably, with that ghastly grin, 
lany times before. 

“And now, on behalf of—’. Friend, 
m telling you. Open the box and show 
his fellow the medal. Hold it up so 
he crowd can see it. Then close the 
id and hand it to him, the lid, the box, 
he medal and all... . All right, now. 


I'm telling you! You're going to— 


Well! Now you're in for it. Hah! 
{nd right off! You've stuck the pin 
n too far! There’s no doubt about it. 


You don’t realize it yet. You won't for 


moment, but wait till you try to get 





a big enough point to fasten it... “- 
in appreciation of the unselfish and 
fearless manner in which you—” That's 
it. You have a good line there, friend. 
It'll help. The old magician gag: get 
attention away from the dark workings 
at hand. 

There! You brought the point 
through too far over. Beginner does 
it every time. When you try to clip it 
shut the lapel will get all bunched up— 
see? See, what did I tell you? Getting 
a little worried, eh? Bend over further. 
You'll be closer than that before this 
little business is finished. I've seen them 
hook their moustaches in the fellow’s 
necktie, friend. 

The way you stuck it in there, too— 
slanting up. You'll see soon enough 
what comes of that .. . “—we trust this 
—ah—will serve to—this manifesta- 
tion of appreciation will serve to—” 
Bend the knees a little. That’s better. 





Get your elbows in it. And your wrists. 
Don’t forget what Bobby Jones said 
about the wrists. . . . Twist, bend, pull. 
Twist, bend, pull. And no fair taking it 


out, of course, and starting over. 


HERE, now! You got it! Get 

under it, like... . Push it up. 
...A little more. . . . Now bring it 
around—No around—around! It has a 
hook thing there. Darn! Say, I'm going 
nuts here. Hair is matted on my fore- 
head. 

I'll write to the movie companies. 
If they’d swing their cameras away five 
seconds for a shot of the crowd or the 
speakers’ table or something, when they'd 
swing back he'd have that medal on. . . . 
You would, wouldn't you, old boy? 

Work the cloth together. Bunch it all 
over in the corner of the pin, like. 
That’s the way General Pershing does 
it. And Mrs. Roosevelt. Maybe it'll 
Easy! Easy! That top bar won't bend, 
friend. If that jackass would only put 
his thumb in back of his lapel... . 
That's it! Good! Great! Now up! 
Ugh! Up quick! Up! I'm—I'm going 
to howl... . 

Well! He’s done it! He’s stepping 
away. He’s done it! Fine work—fine 
Done it? The devil he has! That pin’s 
not closed. The medal’s just hanging 
there, upward. The pin’s slanting up- 
ward! Merciful heavens! One move 
one breath— 

“Baltimore, Md.—Twenty thousand 
Futurity fans see thrilling stretch duel 
in vace classic at Old Hilltop.” 

Ah! 

Richard McCallister. 


Requiem 


| ae scattered is the ribboned school 
That used to hark to Ella Boole, 

And Bishop James J. Cannon's roar 
Has lost the power it had of yore. 


Repeal’s no more a theme of fright 
To turn old William Allen White, 
And in the frenzied Volstead race 
No more does Canon William Chase. 


And Upshaw, Heflin, Poling, Ford, 
McBride and Wilson all act bored 
And change the subject when you quote 
The silly things they said and wrote. 
—W. E. Farbstein. 








FROM ME TO YOU 


By Marge 


ESTERDAY aft Augusta Evans 
} blew in, sobbed on my shoulder 
and told me that she’s through 
with Rollie Moore, whom she was sup- 
posed to marry in May. ‘He's a sweet 
boy,” she sighed, “but so stuffy.” 
Really, I could have kicked her. Any- 
body can see at a glance that Gussie 
and Rollie were made for each other, 
and besides I call it a lousy trick for 
her to sign off this way after all the 
linen showers, kitchen showers and 
heaven knows what we girls gave 
her 
After a while she admitted that 
what brought it on was her hear- 
ing a lecture by Richard Halli- 
burton, and now it seems she 
wants to wed a man who craves 
adventure. Honestly, it’s ridicu 
lous. I can just picture Gussi¢ 
with her weak ankles and low 
blood pressure staggering around 
Aztec ruins and up Mt. Everest! 
The trouble with most girls ts 
that they are never satisfied with 
marrying the men they should 
marry. Take for example a cousin 
of mine named Bessie. I met her 
in town the other day and she 
was simply frothing. She'd just 
had her horoscope read, and the 


stars say that she is going to 


marry a man who raises beagles. 
she barked bitterly. ‘‘Im- 


Beagles!’ 


agine |" 


“Now, isn’t this cosy! I'll listen to you, Joe, and look at Jack!” 








Well, she needn’t have been so an- 
noyed. If Bessie would take one good 
look in the mirror, she'd realize that 
only a dog fancier could be really at- 
tracted to her type of face. But that’s 
the way it goes. We girls simply refuse 
to get wise to ourselves. 

Advice to the Lovelorn columns are 
always raving about ‘Waiting for Mr. 
Right.”” Well, find me the woman who 
is willing to admit that anything less 
than a combination of Leslie Howard, 


“Oh, Snooky, if you could only swap faces with 


Fredric March!” 


Max Baer and Einstein could possibly 
be Mr. Right! No wonder so many of 
us are often a 
bridesmaid but 
never a bride! 
I myself for 
years had the 
idea that I was 
absolutely go- 
ing to marry 
the Prince of 
Wales. And 
here we are, 
both of us get- 
ting older by 
the minute, and 
I'm still no 
nearer to it 
than I was be- 
fore. 
Statistics 
show that in 
spite of all her 
struggles, the 








“Life’s so discouraging, darn it! The men 
that appeal to me are never the ones I 
appeal to.” 


average girl with knock knees and a 
snub nose generally ends up by honey- 
mooning with an average boy 
with fallen arches and a cowlick 
in his back hair. Which is as 
should be. It just doesn’t pay to 
be different. This business of 
craving somebody out of your 
class is liable to lead to such 
dumb situations. 

Take Beatrice B., for instance, 
who in a Bohemian moment 
eloped with an unemployed art- 
ist. She was an old fashioned girl, 
and he insisted on painting fish 
with large popping eyes all 
around the bathroom. Naturally 
that marriage cracked up. And 
then there is the case of Dolores 
X. who'd been brought up to be- 
lieve that a wife’s place is by her 
husband’s side. She recklessly 
married a deep sea diver, and 
has spent most of her time since 
in the hospital with the bends. 


OWEVER, we women are 
and always will be incura- 
ble optimists. Ask any teacher of tap 
dancing. Men are so much more sensi- 
ble. They may flutter around a bit be- 
fore, but when they finally decide it’s 
time to settle down they simply pick a 
nice girl with as few in-laws as pos- 
sible, and marry her. And go round the 
corner to Garbo’s latest if they happen 
to feel the need of excitement. 
Really, we girls should take a lesson 
from the boys. After all, why run your- 
self ragged searching for a Dream Man 
when it’s ten to one if you did find him 
he couldn’t see you with a telescope? 
Personally, I pray I may never have to 
marry the man who was just made for 
me. I’m going to keep sticking around, 
and maybe some day I'll grab off a real 
bargain who was made for somebody 
else! 
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your presentation at the first of this year’s Bachelors’ 
was one among many, you enjoyed a personal triumph of 
magnitude. Your pictures, appearing first in The Sun 
in other well-known newspapers, indicate again why 
eans sing, ““Maryland, My Maryland” with such impres- 
or. As the scintillating center of your particular circle, 
d to you a special invitation to drive the new Chevrolet. 
we had someone very like you in mind when we chose 
t fittings, developed the swagger lines, and evolved the 
.ction wheels,”’ that make this personal car unique among 
What’s more, we don’t even ask you to accept our 
to the new pleasures in store for you. You'll find plenty of 
se friends, already Chevrolet owners, eager and anxious 
us out in every detail. 


ROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“While There's Life, There’s Hope’ 
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Subtleties of Preparedness 


S a magazine given in some part to 
humor, we have been wondering 
how funny we are going to be in 

the next war. People keep coming back 
from the Far East reporting that with 
the Japanese it is no longer a question 
of having a war but when one will 
start. We want to be no more fright- 
ened than anybody else and we hope 
that we're simply seeing things in the 
dark, but on the assumption that the 
various nations are not just running the 
munition factories to keep the machin- 
ery oiled, we're curious to know how 
amusing we would find another series 
about Ole Bill and another Shoulder 
Arms by Charlie Chaplin. 

The subterfuges under which war is 
being prepared are more amusing than 
subtle—and more vicious than humor- 
ous. Mr. Gross has pointed a few of 
them out in his cartoon accompanying 
this editorial, but he has only broken 
the ground. For the satirist 
there is no end of material 
arising from the ponderous at- 
tempts of the war-makers to 
mask their preparations. Just 
why they bother doing it is an- 
other mysterious thing because 
it is unlikely that even the most 
benighted mind would be taken 
in by them. However, it is not 
good to be too sure. Part of our 
own naval building campaign 
was launched under the pretext 
of making work for the unem- 
ployed. The fears of the mili- 
tary minded seem to have been 
needless because the later ap- 
propriations were made under 
the direct propulsion of the 
war danger. This can be taken 
as an advance in public think 
ing or the contrary. At least 
there is no pretense that the 
thousands of new airplanes for 
the army and navy are to be used 


for quick celery shipments a 


Mr. Pu-Yi; or, The Dawn Of A New Regime. 


PUNCH London (by permission) 


What must really make the 
gods laugh, however, is the 





publication of the pictures from Lau- 
rence Stallings’s book of war pictures 
by the Hearst papers in their campaign 
for preparedness. The point of course 
is that the Stallings book was hailed 
by the pacifists as a deterrent to war. 
The same pictures of mangled corpses 
which were supposed to horrify youth 
with the very thought of combat are 
now appearing under Mr. Hearst's 
auspices in all their gory splendor as 
a vital reason why we should build an 
army and navy larger than any ever 
imagined. You must pardon us if we 
are not amused. 


N 1914 our knowledge of the 

world was so limited that few 
Americans realized how rapidly Europe 
was drifting to war. The Europeans 
themselves were quite conscious of it 
but seemed to move slowly and inex- 
orably toward it, as one is drawn 
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against his will to an open window. 
They realized it was coming and yet 
they convinced themselves that nothing 
of that sort could happen in a civilized 
world, At least we are sane enough 
now even in the midst of world in- 
sanity to know that it has happened and 
can happen again and probably will 
happen again. 

Preaching against it will do no good 
and we are not successful at preaching 
even in the most modest of circum- 
stances. But we can disabuse our minds 
of the feeling that war is inevitable 
and that our own protest against it is 
achieved when we have once admitted 
that fact. That is the most dangerous 
thing about the feeling of all of us to- 
day. Again we are drifting. We know 
this time what war will mean and yet 
we go on in a haze, making ourselves 
ready for death. 

The curse of preparedness is that it 
creates this very atmosphere of inevit- 
ability. “The whole world is doing it 
—what can we do about it? We've 
always had wars—we're always going 
to have wars. It'll be tough but I'll 
probably come through it all right (we 
all have this feeling within us, saps 
that we are).” 


ELL, what can we do about 

it? For one thing we can 
join those who are trying to get 
at the basis of war. We don't 
merely mean the pacifists who 
try to wish the thing out of ex- 
istence or who very bravely 
adopt the course of the con- 
scientious objectors. We mean 
those active forces which attack 
the business foundation upon 
which war depends. 

Returning to our original 
thesis, we don’t feel that the 
world generally will be so over- 
whelmed this time by the humor 
of the boys in the trenches 
playing with the rats. It may 
even be that the boys them- 
selves will not be amused. As 
for ourselves it is equally pos- 
sible that right in the midst of 
preparing one of our most 
devastating wows we shall be 
annoyed by a thin trickle of 
green gas seeping under the 
window sill. This has been 
known to have a delecterious 
effect on wit and gayety. 

—K. S.C. 
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The Guy from Mars 
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CASE OF 
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- VEN when rain pelts against the windows of your car, you ll 


be dry and comfortable inside if your car has Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation. You can Open one of those smart Ventipanes just 
a little, and out oes the stully air, in comes the pure fresh air, 
without drafts or any splatter o| raindrops. This helps to keep 
the inside of the windshield clear for lo ks in the front seat, which 
certainly makes driving sater. /A\nd it keeps ittle folks in back 
seats from being chilled by drafts or setting all hot and squirmy 
and restless. In fact, it would be hard for anyone to get 
tired of riding in the smart, strons sate new Body by Fisher. 
The seats are wider deeper the cushions more luxuriously 
rest ul the whole interior noticeably more spacious. That's 
one of the first things which will impress you, when you 


see and examine any of the new Ceneral Motors cars. 
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“ TELL, Mrs. Johnsing,”’ a col- 
ored physician announced af- 
ter taking her husband's tem- 
“Ah has knocked the fever 
out of him.’ 

Sho’ nuff,’ was the excited reply, 


pe rature, 


Am he gwine t’ get well, den?” 
No'm,” answered the doctor, “Dey 

is no hope fo him, but yo’ has de satis- 

knowin’ he died cured.’ 


Le hi h 


S 


faction of 
iam 


DINER: 
chops ? 

Watrer: No, sir; 1 remember your 
face distinctly. 


Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
| 


Say, have you forgotten my 


om 
Sweet YOUNG THING: Will you be 
a stag at our formal next week ? 
FRESHMAN: Sure, I love masquer- 


ades. Michigan Gargoyle. 














* THE . 


COLLEGE PARADE 


“Do you smoke?” 

“No.” 

“Do you drink?” 

“No.” 

“Do you eat hay, then?” 

“Of course not!”’ 

“Gad! You're not a fit companion 


Yale Record. 


for man or beast.” 
. 


It may be destiny that shapes our 
ends, but many a co-ed has found that 
those electric reducing machines help. 

—Cornell Widow. 


Then there's the drunk who walked 
into the living room during House 
Party and said, ‘I’m tanked, I go home 
—Lehigh Burr. 


now. 


The haughty senior girl sniffed dis- 
dainfully as the tiny Freshman cut in. 






































“But, Professor, are you sure this is the stratos phere?” 
—Yale Record. 

















“And just why did you have to cut i 
when I was dancing?” she inquire 
nastily. 

The Freshman hung his head wit 
shame. “I’m sorry, ma’am,” he sai: 
“but I’m working my way through co 
lege and your partner was waving 
five-dollar bill at me.” 

—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
° 

LuKE: My wife explored my poc! 
ets last night. 

MIKE: What did she get? 

LuKE: Same as any other explore 
—enough material for a lecture. 

—Lehigh Burr. 


Faculty Minds at Work 


— laws of nature are not passe: 
by Congress.”—Prof. Newhall 
Williams College. 
o 
“I admit my feet are big.” —Prof 
Roger Merriman, History Dept., Hai 


vard. 
. 


“Who can tell about sex?”—Prof 
Burnett, Psychology Dept., Bowdot 
Colle ke. 


“T am a human being, subject t 
asininity. If at times I talk through my 
hat, you may laugh up your sleeve—but 
do it quietly."—Prof. Hoefflit, Latin 
Univ. of California. 

. 

“There is less hell in men’s lives.’ 
— Prof. Keller, History De pt. William: 
College. 


+. 

“If I knew the secret of self control 
I'd be an even greater man than I am 
now.” —Prof. T. [. Cauley, Economics 
Dept., Emery University. 


Attention Undergraduates! 


Lire will pay $2 each for “Faculty 
Minds at Work’ items. Don’t fall 
asleep in your classes; keep your ears 
pinned back for statements from your 
profs and send them to Dept. CP, 
Lire, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
giving name of instructor, course, and 
college. 
































has returned to America . . . the product of Ruinart 
Pere & Fils, the oldest champagne house in France, 
—founders of the industry in 1729. For more than 
two centuries Ruinart has been recognized here and 
abroad as the most distinguished of all champagnes. 
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BRIDGE HANDS 


NO. 12 
By John C. Emery 


























S a three-card suit biddable? “Yes!” 
says Mr. George W., of Pasadena, 


Cal., who offers this month's most 





fascinating bridge hand to prove his 
point. Mr. W. played the East hand, 
bidding and making game in spades, 







and he insists that he had no more 






than a few inward qualms as to the 





outcome. 





Mr. W. himself was the dealer, and 





the bidding followed these lines: 






THE BIDDING 





Hmm! Pass 














Pass 

Pass 
Gosh! Er— Oh, boy! 
3 Clubs N 2 Hearts! 
Oh, dear! W E 3 Diamonds 
3 No Trump S 4 Spades 
We-ell, pass Lord help us! 














Hmm! Pass 
Pass 






Pass 









South, of course, was quite inter- 
ested in Mr. W.’s forcing heart bid 
as who wouldn't be with six cards in 
the opponent's suit? North, too, smack- 
ed his lips at West's hesitant club take- 
out. When West failed to show en- 
thusiasm for his diamond bid, Mr. W. 
was in a quandary. He had a hunch 
that no-trump might be disastrous and 
he still had hopes of getting together 
with West on a suit bid. The only suit 
left was spades, in which Mr. W. held 
the three top cards, so he bid it, and 
West, with some slight support, let the 
bid stand. It was at this point that Mr. 
W. had his few inward qualms. 
South led his singleton jack of clubs, 
to start the play, and North took the 
trick with his queen. North puzzled 
over his own lead, fearing a club re- 
turn with its possibility of making it 
easy for Mr. W. to set up dummy’s 
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mass of low cards in that suit. North 
finally chose a diamond lead, the queen, 
and Mr. W.’s king took the trick. Mr. 
W. now began the campaign which, 
though fraught with danger, appeared 
to him to be the only logical one. He 
led the king of hearts, and when South 
failed to cover, let the king ride 
through, untrumped, to take the trick. 
Then he repeated the process with his 
heart queen, South again declining to 
play his ace. For the third heart round, 
Mr. W. led a low one, trumping with 
the nine of spades in dummy and thus 
putting the trick out of North's reach. 

So far, so good. Now, Mr. W. led 
a diamond from dummy, and cashed 
his ace. Then, returning a small dia- 











“Always he orders oysters—throws the oysters away and saves the shells.” 


mond, he trumped with dummy’s ten 
to take that trick. A small club was next 
led from the dummy, and the trick was 
taken by Mr. W.’s queen of trumps. 
Another diamond lead, and dummy’s 
last trump, the spade jack, was cashed 
At this point, presumably, Mr. W. 
mopped his perspiring brow, but he 
pulled himself together and led another 
club from dummy, trumping with his 
spade king to take the trick. His ace 
of spades was then good for another 
trick, and the last two were willingly 
surrendered to the trump cards of the 
opposition. 

“So I made the game after all,”’ re 
marks Mr. W. with what must willingly 
be conceded to be justified pride. “I 
must say I scarcely expected to go 
game, bidding on a three-card suit as 
I did. The funny thing about it all is 
that, as nearly as I can figure, spades 
was the only suit in which we could 
make game. We'd have been set if we 
had gone to a game contract in any 
other suit or in no trump.” 

Quite true, Mr. W., and you may 
have made an important contribution 
to the science of contract bridge by 
your discovery that a three-card suit is 
biddable. But such suits should still be 
bid, if at all, only in moderation, and 
certainly not with habit-forming fre- 
quency. 

. e 
ANSWERS TO WHO SAID THIS? 
(Page 15) 
1-G. 2-D. 3-E. 4-F. 5-B. 
8-H. 9-C. 10-1. 


6-J. 7-A. 

















@® Here’s Proor that somebody's 
idea worked. Looks appetizing ... doesn’t 
t? Perhaps the one who originated this 
particular temptation tried several times 
before being satisfied with the results. 

But once content, the magic formula 
for combining the ingredients in just the 
right proportions was written down for 
anyone to follow. 

The world has a way of keeping track 
of such precious discoveries. Whether it’s 
cakes or cookies, wine, perfume or music 

. some note is made of the recipe when 
perfection is finally attained. 

As you can see by the way we’ve made 


your mouth water with just a colored 
photograph, Powers have their own recipe 
for perfection. 

Practically every bit of equipment we 
use is a Powers invention. Not satisfied 
with usual methods, we pioneered ahead, 
made new discoveries and devised our 
own way of making better plates. 

We take pride in our fine color work. 
We believe that if you have a product 
that speaks for itself when people see it 
. » . you should regard a full-tone color 
reproduction of it as a sort of second 
“shop window.” 

Powers’ color plates catch so much of 


the naturalness and life-like quality of 
anything on which our famous Color 
Camera is focused ... it’s the next best 
thing to seeing the product itself. 
- 7. . 

AND IN ADDITION to color work... 
whatever your particular problem may 
be, Powers Plates can help in more than 
the ordinary way. Our big, automatic 
Deep-Etching and Powdering Unit, for 
instance, can save time for you...and yet 
give you a more clear, crisp reproduction. 

Let our representative tell you more 
about these facts, and show you some of 
the work we have been doing for others. 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET + NEW YORE CITY +« TELEPHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-0600 
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GOING TO THE THEATRE 


With Don Herold 


Mr. Barry brings 
Christmas Cheer 


SUPPOSE it 
sometimes 
happens in 
life, but I am 
never able to 
swallow complete- 





ly and comfortably a play in which 
somebody comes into a company of 
crabs and grouches and turns them, 
within 24 hours, into a galaxy of grin- 
ning billikins. I have never been around 
when anything like that has occurred 
in reality; in fact, every time I have 
seen it tried, matters have invariably 
been made worse; if anything of the 
sort ever seems to be going on success- 
fully in your presence, I wish you 
would telephone me. . . . I'll run right 
over. 

So, while I got pretty thorough en- 
joyment out of The Joyous Season, by 
Philip Barry, I realized what was be- 
ing done to me, and resented it. I will 
say that The Joyous Season makes this 
thing of wholesale jiffy reformation 
appear a great deal less farcical than it 
usually seems on the stage. What I 
can't understand is why anybody smart 
enough to write such a good play 
should have written one with such a 
hokumy basic formula. 

Lillian Gish plays the part of a nun 
who returns, after many years, to her 
family of brothers and 


large Irish 


sisters in a mansion on Beacon Street 
in Boston, who have grown as glum 
and snarly as living on Beacon Street 
in Boston can make a family, which 
must be pretty glum and snarly. In 
a much more acceptable series 
of applications of her hocus 
pocus than you can possibly 
imagine, she straightens every- 
thing out all hunky-dory and 
wraps matters up in a happy 
with a Christmas 


And 


until the very last five or ten 


package 
bow on it at 11 p. m. 


minutes, when the tinseling 
gets a little too thick, 
string right along with her 
and with Mr. Barry, in spite 
of the fact that you have seen 
the drift from the beginning 
as clearly as if the Literary 
Digest had been taking a 
straw vote to see how many 
members of the cast were go- 
ing to vote glad before the 


you 
/ 
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> 
MURDERERS 
GLOVE 





final curtain. On your way home, you 
will probably be mad at both Miss Gish 
and Mr. Barry for having sold you 
something. I think Miss Gish is a won- 
derful actress and that Mr. Barry is a 
wonderful playwright ; Miss Gish vital- 
izes any play she tackles and Mr. Barry 
always writes more than skin deep; it’s 
just the big idea of the overnight sweet- 
ening of so many sour people that 
sticks in my craw. 


T the end of the first act of 

No More Ladies, Mrs. 

Herold said ‘““Wouldn’t it be nice if 

everybody talked like that all the 

time?” and I replied ‘Well, everybody 

here will go home and try it for the 
next few days.” 

No More Ladies is full of delight- 
fully ping-pongy conversation, and it 
arrived in the middle of an otherwise 
damned dull stretch of theatre in New 
York. We seemed to have reached a 
point at which producers had decided 
that this was a gold-mine season and 
that practically anything would go. So 
out they trotted all kinds of turkeys, 
and were surprised and chagrined to 
learn that even this year there is such 
a thing as an empty house on a second 
night if a show deserves an empty 
house. 

The ingredients of No More Ladies 
are not especially new; in fact, they 
are especially old; but the total effect 
is as draughty and invigorating as any- 
thing we've had all year. There are 
two hard-boiled young moderns, as the 
department stores say, who turn out, 
after all, to have hearts in their bosoms 
instead of something designed by Nor- 












man Bel Geddes and manufactured 
by General Electric. And there is a 
snappy old grandmother who chips in 
wisecracks from the sidelines, smokes 
cigarettes in a long holder, is the last 
one to go to bed, and, when she drops 
her knitting, lets out a wholesome oath 
worthy of a sea captain. As portrayed 
by Lucile Watson, this grandmother is 
really the center of the circus, but there 
is plenty else going on, too, don’t fret. 

Somehow, I hated to see such a 
brassy young couple as Melvyn Doug- 
las and Ruth Weston go biological, 
and even wind up talking about the 
patter of little feet and faraway golden 
wedding anniversaries, but I presume 
we should all eventually reproduce, 
and that it is best, after all, to walk 
down the last 50 or 75 years hand in 
hand, mamma and papa fashion. Smart- 
cracking is all very well the first half 
century, but who are you going to sit 
and rock with when you're 80? 


F I ever commit a murder, I'm 

going to carry a large market 
basket in which to keep my things to- 
gether. According to most of the melo- 
dramas I see, the average murderer will 
take great pains to wipe his finger- 
prints off the telephone and highball 
glasses, and then leave something be- 
hind like a roast turkey or a croquet set 
with his name engraved on it. And it 
seems to be invariably impossible to 
commit murder without shedding one’s 
cuff buttons like acorns in autumn. 

In the title of A Hat, A Coat, A 
Glove (with the always, to me, fas- 
cinating A. E. Matthews) we have an 
inventory of the merchandise which 
might involve the Mitchells in the 
death of Ann Brewster. The murder 
was really a suicide (although Percy 

(Continued on page 34) 


MUtEDERERS 
MUFFLER. 


M UDERERS 
UMBRELLA 






No matter how careful a stage murderer is about wiping off 


fingerprints, he fairly rains cuff buttons and other accessories. 
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: 2k eee Your taste in- 


stantly applauds the quality 
of DIXIE BELLE Dry Gin. 
Its outstanding superiority 
is immediately apparent. 
DIXIE BELLE has that 
agreeable smoothness, that 
exquisite refinement of 
bouquet, the superb dryness 
which distinguish a pure, 
wholly distilled quality 
gin. When buying liquor 
look for the “Distilled by 
Continental” Seal. It is 


your safe guide to quality. 
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“And I want you to be as quick as you can, Mrs. Stukins, because 


they're all coming back again to-night.” 
—PUNCH, London (by special permission) 





eadache? How’s your alkaline reserve? 


A LL TOO OFTEN headaches are ac- 
‘ompanied by a lowered alkaline reserve 
n the system—so you certainly want to 
ise a preparation which will help bring 
vour alkaline reserve back to normal. 

Therefore, you need something not 
mly to attack the pain, but to supply this 
kali. Bromo-Seltzer supplies readily- 
bsorbed alkali to the blood. Look what 
1appens when you take it! 

As Bromo-Seltzer dissolves, it effer- 
esces. This is one of the reasons why 
§romo-Seltzer affords such prompt relief 
rom gas on the stomach. 

Then it quickly relieves the pain— 
nds headache before you know it. At 
he same time your nerves are calmed 
nd soothed . . . you are gently steadied, 
heered up. 

And all the while needed alkali is be- 
ig supplied to the blood through citric 


salts which contribute to alkalinity. 
Combines 5 medicinal ingredients 


Pain goes . . . your head clears . . . and 
you are back to normal before you know 
it! Bromo-Seltzer is a balanced compound 
of 5 medicinal ingredients, each with a 
special purpose. No mere pain-killer can 
equal its effectiveness. 
And Bromo-Seltzer works much faster 
because you take it as a liquid. 
Bromo-Seltzer is so pleasant to take 
—and so dependable, too. Contains no 
narcotics and it never upsets the stom- 
ach. Indeed it has been a standby in 
many homes for over forty years. 
You can get Bromo-Seltzer by the 
dose at any soda fountain. Keep the 
large, economical family-size bottle 
at home. Ready at a moment’s notice 
to relieve headache, neuralgia or 


EMERSON’S 


BROMO-SELTZE 


other pains of nerve origin. But make 
certain of theoneand only Bromo-Seltzer. 
Look for the full name ‘“‘Emerson’s 
Bromo-Seltzer” on the label and blown 
into the famous blue bottle. Imitations 
are not the same balanced preparation... 
are not made under the careful system of 
laboratory control which safeguards 
Bromo-Seltzer. Sold by druggists every- 
where for more than forty years. At the 
fountain or by the bottle. Emerson Drug 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOTE: In cases of persistent headaches, where the 
cause might be some organic trouble, you should of 
course consult your physician. 
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THE WALDORF «ASTORIA 


AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - NEW YORK 





You are amazed at the thoughtful and helpful Waldorf- 
Astoria services...the instant response to your 
slightest whim. This truly individual service is as 
much a part of this world-famous hotel as its prestige 
and perfect appointments. It is one reason The 
Waldorf-Astoria is such a delightful home. At the 
heart of the smart world of shops, clubs, theatres. 
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Yow York 


FRIENDLY TOWN 
when you stop at the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


It is only three minutes from Fifth Ave. 
or Grand Central, only six minutes from 
Times Square, but the moment you cross 
the threshold of the Montclair, you seem 
to be in a new world—far from the noise 
and crowds of the city. 

The Montclair lobby is intimate, inviting. 
The rooms are large, cheerful, beautifully 
decorated. All 800 feature outside expos- 
ure, bath, shower and radio. 


Daily Rates from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. 


Suites and single rooms by the week, month or year at 
even more attractive rentals. 





* 
NEW AND BRILLIANT 


CORAL ROOM 


the “Rendezvous of Celebrities” . . . for luncheon, 
dinner, supper. No cover charge. Moderate prices. 
HAROLD STERN & HIS ORCHESTRA 
THE ARGENTINE BAND MARIO & FLORIA 
* 
LEXINGTON AVENUE, 49TH STREET, N. Y. C. 








THEATRE 
(Continued from page 30) 
Hammond says Mr. Mitchell shot Miss 
Brewster in that struggle with ther 
backs to the audience, and I could 
swear that I saw the wad from the 
blank cartridge go straight for the bo:- 
tom of the bookcase,) but it occurre | 
in the apartment of Jerry Hutchin., 
with whom Mrs. Mitchell was havin» 
an affair, and there would have been 
pretty scandal if the Mitchells ha| 
been dragged into it. So Mr. Mitche | 
allows himself to be put in the ticklis 
spot of defending the man who his 
purloined his wife. There is quite 
good court-room scene, and there 
Mr. Matthews, but, even so, the 
seems to me to be something distinc 
ly $1.50 about the show, though I ca 
easily imagine its being worth $10 t 
anybody who seriously collects h 

melodramas. 


F it weren't really quite amu: 
ing in generous stretches, B 
Your Leave is a play that we husband 
should stone out of town, because i 
again advances the idea that if a hus 
band suggests to his wife a short vaca 
tion from each other with no-ques 
tions-asked, she will have one swe! 
time and he will be miserable. Thi 
propaganda has been going on so long 
that it has practically spoiled cain-rais 
ing for all us husbands. It is all righ 
for us to lead dull lives, but I see n 
reason that we should be told over an 
over that we couldn't have a good tim« 
if we tried. There seems to be a con 
spiracy to kill the hope that there may 
be a little satyr left in even the mos 
domestic of us. 
By Your Leave is almost worth 
while for one uproarious scene alonc 
that in which the oats-seeking Mr 


[heres no 
G ja o£ 2 


bang 


Appy— a Xe 
but leks 

Sef 
MaRRied 
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Two sophisticates burning with passion 
in No More Ladies. 








Ai ss 


Smith draws to his hotel room, from 

ompanion-supply corporation, a most 
ystematic young courtesan (another 
epression product, says Mr. Smith, 
urtt of whose domestic cross is a nurse 


1d a cook who are too good for their | 
sitions), a girl who prepares for | 


er task like a social worker making 
survey, analyses Mr. Smith, pro- 


yunces him the introvert type, and | 
nally drives him home in dejection | 


om her methodical clinic. This card- 

le courtesan is played killingly by 
izabeth Love. 

This play almost lost this customer 
the end of Act I, because a couple 
women members of the cast buf- 

yoned it to death, and also because 


e first act is really pretty dull go- | 
ng. Even Howard Lindsay overworks | 
imself for one act before settling | 


lown. Kenneth MacKenna and Doro- 
hy Gish are quiet and competent 
hroughout. 


N all plays of the Grand Hotel 


or Dinner at Eight school, the 
eople seem to pan out to be about | 


1e same people. There 1s usually a 
rowzy blonde who is quarreling with 


1er newly-rich husband, there is always | 
man who is about to die with heart | 


rouble, and there is a married couple 
vhich is going in for infidelity in a big 
ay, him or her. If these cross sections 


re at all true we must conclude that | 


he human race is 90 percent nasty or 
nessed up. We get another standard set 
f them in False Dreams, Farewell, 
which is the slice-of-life recipe applied 
» a doomed steamship. (I'm doing a 
lay about 18 nese in a Chrysler 
Building elevator. One of the men will 
lave angina pectoris.) 

Nevertheless, I think False Dreams, 
Farewell is a success, and your con- 
sumers’ research bureau recommends 
t. It isn’t pleasant, and it has its faults 
(such as all those soliloquies. . . . I 
iever like to hear people mumbling to 


themselves, either on subway platforms 
1 in plays), but it does pack thrill and | 


wuthority, and it has a cast that you 
ould split up into three superfine casts, 
s casts go. There is Frieda Inescort 
(whose scene with her husband, when 
hey receive a cable in their cabin that 


their child has been killed in an auto 


ccident, is one of the big gulps of the 
ear), and there are Lora Baxter, 


Claudia Morgan, Glenn Anders, Helen 


Raymond, John Daly Murphy, Millard 
Mitchell, Blaine Cordner, all good, and 
i. boatload of others. 
I had hoped that they would get 
(Continued on page 46) 
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NOT A DROP 
IS SOLD TILL 
IT'S SEVEN 


YEARS OLD 






If you want the mellow, — 


olden flavour, be sure 


you get the right Jameson 
—JOHN Jameson 










IMPORTED AND GUARANTEED BY W.A.TAYLOR &CO., N.Y. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the 
advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 








IN THE GRILL 


Ru bi n 


RUBINOFF 
and his violin 
continuously directing his new 
Roosevelt Dance Orchestra 


Dinner 7 to 9:30 p.m. Supper 10:30 to closing 


NO COVER CHARGE 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


B. Gordon Hines. Manager 
Madison Ave. and 45 St.. NEW YORK 


Does This Make It Any Less 


Clear? 


ELL, the various state laws for 

the dispensation of alcoholic 

beverages are now pretty well 
under control, and we shall accordingly 
give you some highlights on what to ex- 
pect if you intend to tour the country. 
Already boys? Let's go! 

In New York state you can buy pack- 
age liquor practically any place, except 
that when you buy individual drinks 
you must sit down while you drink it 
except that beer stronger than six and 
four-tenths by volume can’t be con- 
sumed after ten o'clock in cities of less 
than 20,000 population. In Pennsylva- 
nia, on the other hanc, all bars must 
have footrails, but if you want Sauterne 
wines you must drink them lying on 
your side, and pay a federal tax of 
$7.85 per gallon. 

In Nevada, however, everything goes 
so long as you drink with your hat off 
and don't tip the bartender. Tips are 
also prohibited in the Dakotas, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and California ex- 
cept for San Francisco where a local 
edict commands that nothing weaker 
than 50 per cent whiskey shall be sold 
to children under forty-five provided 
and insofar as the Federal Interstate 
Commerce Laws shall be operative as 
regards still wines from the Moselle 
District in Germany. 

Don’t on this account assume that 
you can drink Cognac through a straw 
in New Mexico because this is directly 
contrary to a state law which prohibits 
miners drinking in bed. Under a cor- 





responding law in Michigan no indi 
vidual customer is authorized to wall 
out of a licensed wine store with more 
than ten cases of Champagne at a time 
Rhode Island and Louisiana, however 
decree the direct opposite, a ruling 
obviously, which is meeting stern re 
sistance from the pretzel manufacturers 

We now come to Kansas where you 
can’t drink anything and thence t 
Texas where you can’t drink everything 
The Massachusetts law, on the other 
hand, provides that no school, colleg« 
or university shall be permitted to oper 
ate within eight miles, six inches of a 
licensed tavern, a licensed tavern being 
defined as a place where it is illegal t 
serve intoxicating liquors to anyone 
whom the bartender has reason to be 
lieve is sober. Thus it can be seen that 
the Nebraska ‘“Three-Finger’’ law cor 
responds with the East Beeswax local 
regulation which—on the other hand 
apple brandy—nurse, fetch me a choco 
late milk shake, but consult my at 
torney first. 

—Parke Cummings. 
= oe 

We're so used to the tactics of New 
York hotel waiters that we didn’t even 
know about the recent strike until we 
noticed it in the papers. 

. 

The most horrible feature of the war 
between Russia and Japan would be 
trying to pronounce the names of thc 
generals. = 

We never thought burning letters 
gave off such a bad smell but we've 
changed our minds since they tried it 
down in Washington. 


“The view is 
much better at 
night.” 








| toss, toss for 


+ 
a7 ke 


feverish hours—staring 
into black space with 
aching eyes — strug- 
gling for sleep that 
will not come. Try this 
blessed relief. Smooth 
a palmful of Absorbine 
Jr. on the back of the 


COED NOS RTE aes ert RE, Sim OR tan DEP 306 


neck in slow firm 
strokes. Then take the 
word of nine out of ten 
who write us about it 
—you'll slip away to 


restful slumber. 


"ABSORBINE JR. 


‘For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 


aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
“Athlete's Foot’’ 


SAt all druggists, $1.25. Write for a sample— 
free, W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass 








STOP & GO SERVICE 


(Continued from page 4) 
live in an attic . . . which is where 
the story should have been left. 


The Last Trail (George O’Brien, 
Clair Trevor)—Another good one 
for the fans who like horse operas— 
and increase in the popularity of 
Western films indicates they may be 
making a comeback. It’s strictly for 
the cowboy trade. 


BOOKS 


First Love and Last by Howard 
Coxe. Told backwards, with the lady 
starting at 60 and ending at 20. Fifty 
more pages and not even Houdini 
could have saved her. 

Men Against the Sea by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 
These fellows sit out there in Tahiti 
and write the best adventure stories 
since Stevenson. 
Moscow—1911-1933 by Allan Monk- 
house. An interesting and, in parts, 


fair estimate of Russia by one of the | 


engineers tried last year. 

S. S. Utah by Mike Pell. What hap- 
pens when a guy named Slim gets 
through with an ocean liner. 

The First Billion; The Stillmans 
and National City Bank by John K. 


Winkler. Don’t get your hopes up. | 
This isn’t the honest banker at last. 


Lots of juicy personal things, too. 
The Mother by Pearl S. Buck. An- 
other fine story of the Chinese by a 
writer who is near greatness. 

The State versus Elinor Norton 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Fine read- 
ing, as Mrs. Rinehart always is. 
Sounds like a mystery but is really 
a romance. 

Ulysses by James Joyce. The great 
book is now available to anybody who 
has $3.50, thanks to the decision by 
Judge Woolsey which did as much 
for the self-respect of America as 
anything in years. Not easy reading 
but marvelous. 


RECORDS 


Carioca. Vincent Youman’s superb 
machine-rhumba transcribed right 
from the FLYING DOWN TO RIO 
soundtrack onto wax. By the RKO 
Studio orchestra. ( Victor.) 


Gin Mill Blues. Piano innovations 
in the Lenox Avenue manner by Joe 
Sullivan. For musicians only. (Co- 
lumbia. ) 

Junk Man. New hit played by three 
ace bands. Benny Goodman, Isham 
Jones and Don Redman for Colum- 
bia, Victor and Brunswick, respctvly. 
Lazy Rhapsody. Not new at all, but 
a worthy addition to your Duke 
Ellington stock. (Brunswick. ) 

Night on the Water. By the Lom- 
bardos. As dreary an evening as you 
could spend. ( Brunswick.) 

Roll Out of Bed With a Smile. 


Isham Jones’ masterful band to exc. | 


‘BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


advantage in a conventional tune. 
( Victor. ) 


ie EVERYBODY there comes, sud- 
denly, the great emergency — 
the occasion when, regardless of all 


else, the desperate human need 


| stands first and alone. 


To find somebody, to carry word 


| to somebody, to get somebody’s ad- 


vice, to bring somebody quickly is 
for the moment the one, all-impor- 
tant purpose. 

Have you ever thought how great 
a part the telephone plays in the 
meeting of such emergencies? To 
millions of people, everywhere, it is 
a constant, faithful friend in need. 
Your home is safer—life moves more 
smoothly — when you have extension tele- 
phones in the rooms you use most. The 
cost is small, especially when you consider 
the time and steps saved, the increased 
comfort and privacy. Installation can be 


made quickly. Just call the 
Business Office of your local 


Bell Telephone Company. 
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THE MOVIES 


As Seen By Harry Evans 


E are advised by the boys in 
Washington that the return of 
prosperity depends on the con- 
fidence we have in our country. And 
we are also told that the best way to ex- 
press this confidence is to spend money. 
It is only proper, therefore, that this 
department should pay tribute 
to a great patriot in the motion 
picture business. I refer to 
that worthy gentleman, Mr. 
Samuel Goldwyn. 
A few weeks before Mr. 
Goldwyn’s film Nana opened 
in New York, he arrived with 
a mess of dough and started 
giving it to the newspapers. 
When I say giving, I don't 
mean it in the exact sense of 
the word, though it might be 
worth while to omit the ex- 
planation just for the laugh 
it would give Sam. But it was 
as close to charity as motion 
picture advertising ever ap- 
proached. Instead of running 
announcements composed entirely of 
adjectives, in the customary manner of 
the trade, Mr. Goldwyn simply stated, 
in three and four column splashes, that 
he had brought ‘‘A New Star From Red 
Miss Anna Sten’’—the rest of 
the space being devoted to huge photo- 


Russia 


graphs of the lady. This went on for 
days, while the boys in the business 
gazed and gaped. I followed the cam 
paign from start to finish, and not once, 
to the best of my knowledge, did the 
words “terrific” or “colossal” appear. 
Everywhere you went people said, 
“What's this with Sam? Has he got 
a fever?” 

By the time the film was open, Mr. 
Goldwyn had spent a fortune adver- 
tising a woman's face and the name of 
just that. And so when I met 
Sam one evening at a party and he 
said, “What do you think of the cam- 
paign ?”’ it was on the tip of my tongue 
to reply, “I think it’s a lot of Nana 
oil.’ But instead, I merely murmured 


a film 


something conventional, as the novelists 
say. I think it was, “Hot stuff, Sam, 
believe me. Yes sir—I'// say!” (Wh) 
are we all so weak?) 

As a matter of fact, I never uttered 
truer words. It was hot stuff. Mr. Gold- 
wyn, with his amazing intuition, or 
whatever it is, was as right as a fox. 
The only trouble was that he was too 
right. I mean to say that movie fans 
got so steamed up over his advertising 
that the picture could not live up to 
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the expectations the campaign created. 
But if Nana is not a remarkable mo- 
tion picture, (and I doubt if even Sam 
thinks it is) it is a remarkable job of 
salesmanship. Mr. Goldwyn wanted to 
sell Anna Sten to American audiences, 
and every move in this film shows how 
steadfastly he made his hired 
help stick to this point. For in- 
stance, take the other women 
featured in the cast . . . Mae 
Clark and Muriel Kirkland. 
Nice gals and capable per- 
formers, but do you think Sam 
hired them for their glamour? 
Don’t be silly. And that’s the 
way it is all through the film. 
No obstacle is ever put be- 
tween Miss Sten and the audi- 
ence. She is petted by the di- 
rector, pampered by the cos- 
tume designer, and fawned on 
by a cameraman whose efforts 
to get just the proper lighting 
on her robust physical assets 
are so successful that they are 
(There’s a critic for you. 


‘\ 


obvious. 


When he can't find anything else to 
pick on, he beefs about perfection.) 


UDGED strictly for its enter- 

tainment value, Nana is a bet- 
ter than average film story of the gal 
who makes a career of men. She doesn’t 
mean any harm, but she is so high 
powered that when she turns on the 
heat the boys develop permanent ants, 
and, forsaking all others, itch only for 
her. 














This is too bad for her lovers be- 
cause Nana is one of those pliant and 
compliant women who take their ai- 
fairs with a grain of salt and Chapter 
Six of Mrs. Sanger’s handbook. Thus 
it is that she romances through the first 
five or six reels, bouncing happily fror 
pillar to post until she is unfortunate 
enough to fall in love with two birc 
in the same family. Rather than mak 
them unhappy she kills herself, whic 
was the only answer authors knew i 
Mr. Emile Zola’s day. 

Physically, Miss Sten fills the bill ; 
the enchantress. Her figure is a bit o 
the corn-fed side, being a happy med 
um between the hill-and-dale M: 
West profile and the streamline hiples: 
bustless babes who were so popular i 
Hollywood until Mae came along an 
showed what could be done with 
little of thisa and thata. I would sa 
that Miss Sten has about enough o 
each. 

Nana will probably make som 
money for Mr. Goldwyn—f he carrie 
out his national advertising as well a 
he did his New York campaign. It wil 
also assure a box office draw for Mis 
Sten’s next film. 


HY IS IT? .. . That yo 

so seldom see a man in th 
movies who can dance? Why don’t 
they make the stars take lessons? Most 
of them are terrible. And what is morc 
ridiculous than one of those scenes it 
which the girl and boy, with their eyes 
half-closed in romantic rapture, are sup 
posedly being swept away by the rhythm 
of the dance—when it is perfectly obvi 
ous that he is stepping all over her feet 
and is not keeping within a city block 


"I wouldn't have bothered putting it to gether if | had known it was 
going to be a horse!” 





’'D SKATE TO THE 
SOUTH POLE FOR A 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTE~—CORK-TIPPED 


‘hey’re easier on your throat—the smoke 
ctually zs several degrees cooler. But why 
ilk scientifically when the main thing about 


| of the tempo? Looks as though they | 
even go out of their way to pull this | 


boner. Take Massacre, the Dick Barthel- 
mess film. There is one short scene in 
which Claire Dodd dances with an extra 


and if they had combed Hollywood | 


they couldn’t have found a worse hoofer 
than that boy. . . . And why present 
actors in rdles for which they are not 
fitted physically? For instance, Stuart 
Erwin in Joe Palooka. He is supposed 
to be a fighter who is capable of giving 
the middleweight champion a battle. 
And though he doesn’t win, he hangs 
in there and takes a lot of punishment. 
Nobody admires Stuart any more than 


| this reporter, but he just is not believa- 


KOOLS is the downright pleasure you get | 


noking them? They’re definitely refreshing. 
Che choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos, 
1eatly blended and then mildly mentholated 
by a process that fully preserves the flavor 
f the tobaccos. Cork tips are lip-savers. 
jave the valuable B & W coupons packed 
vith KOOLS for Congress Quality gilt-edged 
U. S. Playing Cards and other attractive 
premiums. (Offer good in U. S. A. only.) 


PLAYING CARDS—FREE 


MILD MENTHOL 


Cigare Ch. 


CORK TIPPED 


IS5* 42 TWENTY 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 


ble as a fighter. Nothing to his discredit 

just a plain, physical fact... . And 
speaking of fighters, I would like to 
know what would really happen if one 
of these tough lads like James Cagney 
should try to practise his technique off 
the screen. In the movies it is simple. 
You walk up, grab a man by the collar 
with your left hand, and sock him with 
your right. The victim on the screen in- 
variably just stands there with his hands 
down and takes it. Try that sometime 
on a man who is fairly proficient with 
his fists. 


feos are two films I believe 
almost anybody will enjoy. 
The first is You Can't Buy Everything, 
starring May Robson. A woman, em- 
bittered by an unhappy experience in 
her youth, dedicates her life to penny- 


| pinching, and almost loses her son’s 


affection through her avarice. Miss 
Robson is simply swell. 

The other one bears the uninspiring 
title of H7, Nellie! Paul Muni, manag- 
ing editor of a newspaper, displeases 
his boss on a matter of policy, and is 


| demoted to the “Heart Throbs’’ col- 
| umn. On the job his official name is 


| “Miss Nelson’’, hence the “Hi, Nellie!” 
| with which he is greeted by his jeering 


associates. (Situation is reminiscent of 


| the recent Miss Lonelyhearts, but Hi, 


Nellie! is a far superior film.) Funny 
stuff, and the closing chapters ring in 
a murder mystery that keeps the action 
at a gallop right to the finish. Another 
hit for Director Mervyn LeRoy. That 


| boy can dish ’em out. 


REDRIC MARCH and Miri- 


am Hopkins manage to whip 


| up a fair amount of interest in All 


| play, Chrysalis, and retains much of | 
| the 


Of Me. It is taken from the stage 

play's verbosity—which makes 

for poor movie material. 

(For other comments, see “Stop & Go” 
Service, page 4.) 
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“LET ’EM EAT 
CAKE!” 


Ride on The George Washington 
during the week of February 22nd, and 
you'll get a piece of birthday cake—in 
celebration of the second birthday an- 
niversary of the lustiest youngster in 
railroad history. 


Ride on The George Washington at any 
time, and you'll get the extra trimmings 
some folks consider luxuries, but which 
we consider only the usual fare for pas- 
sengers on the “most wonderful train 
in the world.” Such things as spring- 
time weather in every car... appetizing, 
substantial meals at amazingly low 
sound sleep ... spotless 
eye-soothing interior 


prices ... 
cleanliness . . . 
design—these are the year ’round gifts 
of The George Washington. Have some? 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. Vv. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


Serving 
Washington: Philadelphia-New York 
Cincinnati - Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago - Detroit Toledo - Cleveland 
St. Louis » Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 


Tre @ Lire) 

















QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 


Prize Winners 

EAR Prof: Is there an instance 

on record where any carpenter, 

plumber, painter or paperhang- 

er cleaned up one particle of the mess 

he made on the job?—Capt. F. J. 

Festner, Co, 823, C.C.C. Camp 
F-36-A, Miami, Arizona. 

Dear Cap: You probably 
thought that question wouid 
stump me once and for all but 
you don’t know how many pe- 
culiar cases I have in my files. I don’t, 
either, for that matter. Anyway, in file 
F-36-A (peculiar coincidence, that be- 
ing the name of your C.C.C, Camp) 
I find the amazing history of a job done 
last year by a Bremerton (Wash.) car- 
penter named George Dusenbury who 
had been hired to build some shelfless 
book cases in the library of a Mr. Jones 
who had no books. For two days Dusen- 
bury hammered and sawed away and 
then, without so much as saying “Boo” 
to Mr. Jones, he cleaned up every scrap 

f litter and went home. Mr. Jones was 
so flabbergasted by this unusual be- 
havior that he called up the local Car- 
penters’ Union to inquire about it, and 
found out that Dusenbury was a non- 
union man. The Union officials, stung 
by the insult to their craft, immediately 
rushed to the job their own assortment 
of wood chips, cigarette butts, sawdust, 
ham on rye sandwich crusts, old news- 
papers and empty beer bottles, and 
saved the situation. Mr. Jones, molli- 
fied by this return to normalcy, spent 
two hours cleaning up the mess and 
promised the Union that he would 
never again hire unskilled labor. 








Dear Prof: Did any candy “butcher” 
on a train ever bawl “Last time 
through!” and then fail to show up at 
five-minute intervals from then on?— 
William B. VanWyck, 131 Kent St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Bill: Your question is timely 
inasmuch as I clipped the following 
story out of a newspaper only yesterday: 

“NEW YORK, Mar. 1.—Orville 
Brown, magazine vender, is in the 
Misery Hospital, and 17 excursionists 
are facing charges of assault and bat- 
tery following an altercation that took 
place at noon yesterday on an excursion 
train westbound from New York City. 

“According to witnesses, Brown had 
walked through the train in Grand 
Central selling ice cream, peanuts, 
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chocolate bars, and chewing gum and is 
alleged to have stated that it was his 
‘last time through’. More than a 
score of passengers were seen to hur- 
riedly buy some of the merchandise. 

“After the train had left the station, 
witnesses stated, Brown again 
walked through the train, and 
some of the customers who had 
been saving their purchases 
complained that the ice cream 
and candy bars had melted. 
Brown is reported to have replied, ‘Ice 
cream, chocolate bars, NUTS!’ at which 
many of the passengers arose and en- 
gaged in fisticuffs with the vender. 
After a brief scuffle Brown was seen 
to leave hastily through a window of 
the rapidly moving train. 

‘He was found later on the eastbound 
track by a bond salesman bound for 
New York and sent to the Misery Hos- 
pital where he was found to be suffer- 
ing from contusions of the chocolate 
bars and severe lacerations of the chew- 
ing gum. 

“According to a statement issued 
last night by District Attorney John 
Nau, the vender had it coming to 
him. ‘Brown got off easy,’ Nau said, 
‘even if it was through a closed win- 


>> 


dow. 


Dear Prof: What has become of the 
large glass urns, filled with red and 
green liquid, by which we used to 
identify drug stores?—Frances_ B. 
































Lynch, 98 Fairmount St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Dear Frances: About fifteen years ago 
a man named Julius Pink, unemployed 
mendicant of Teaneck, N. J., woke up 
in the middle of the night with a 
stomach ache and a great idea but he 
immediately fell asleep again and had 
forgotten both by morning. Three yea:s 
later, however, he woke up with an- 
other stomach ache and the idea rc- 
turned. ‘“That reminds me,” he told h’s 
wife, ‘why not buy up all that stuff in 
drug store windows and sell it to circ 
lemonade concessionaires? I'll call 
Pink lemonade.” His wife was stor 
deaf and did not answer but Mr. Pin! 
undaunted, went through with his ide 
which accounts for the color, taste, an 
smell of the soft drinks dished out t: 
day in circuses from Teaneck, N. J., t 
Ojai, Cal. 

As for identifying drug stores, y« 
should have no trouble despite the ab 
sence of the red and green globes. An 
store that exhibits chromium-plate 
electric irons, 49-cent books, golf club 
alarm clocks, and onyx ash trays, is 
drug store. Come to think of it, thougl 
it might be a hardware store. You’ 
better ask a cop; I’m a stranger her 
myself, 

- . 
EAR Prof: Have you ever heard 
of any one whose check book ba! 
anced with the bank's statement on th 
first of the month?—J. K. Sherrod 
1000 Davenport Road, Knoxville 
Tenn. 

Dear J. K.: No, I never heard of any 
one striking a balance on the first ot 
the month, or any other time, for that 













“The Martin Johnsons said to look them up if 1 ever came to New York!” 
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tter. A gent named Tom Willard of 


sronxville, N. Y., once attempted con- 


entiously to keep things straight but 
just wasted his time. Briefly, his plan 
s to deposit $300.00 in the No Trust 
mpany and draw one check for 
).00 each month for two and a half 
rs until his balance would, theoreti- 
y, be zero. He planned then to 
rch down to the office of President 
hmaltz of the No Trust Co., quietly 
mb his nose at that individual, and 
back to keeping his money in a collar 
tton box. 
Everything worked fine until the 
t statement rolled around. Mr. Will- 
s check book showed a balance of 
10.00 but he had forgotten the three- 
it check tax—the bank statement re- 
rted a balance of $289.97. Next 
ynth his check book balance 
79.94 but this time he had forgotten 
deduct the $2.00 service charge for 
under the 


was 


ting his balance get 
00.00 required by banking rules. At 
end of the third month Mr. Willard 
refully computed his balance to be 
65.91 but when the statement ar- 
ed it was to the effect that the No 


rust Company had quietly folded, and 


it all accounts would be tied up in- 
finitely. 
Mr. Willard, however, went right 
cad with his plan. He kept his money 
a collar button box and at the end of 
two and a half years allowed for 
execution of his original project he 
olled down to the local jail and 
imbed his nose at President Schmaltz. 


Men! Join this department's Associa- 


mn for the Abolition of P.I.N.S. 


Pins In New Shirts)! Five dollars 


ll be paid each month for the best 
ygan for the Abolition of P.I.N.S., 
| all correspondence from Queeres- 
ndents relating to this problem will 
forwarded—a little later on—to a 
manufacturer. The 
until ali 


shirt 
will 


ominent 


mpaign continue 


ueerespondents have had opportunity 


speak their minds on this vital ques- 
in. Do Your Part—write the Pro- 
ssor today! 


IF a Queerespondent. This depart- 


ment will pay $5 for each ques- 
n accepted for answer. There are no 
les—no time limit—all you have to 
is write your questions on a post- 
d or sheet of paper and send them 
as many as you like—to Prof. G. 


Williams, LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. None will be returned. 





YOU FORGET, MOTHER, 


TOON 


| Does this sound familiar? The 
} problems of adolescence are 
just as many and vastly more 


difficult than the problems of 





infancy. Every conscientious 


mother needs a lot of help. The | 


MO'THER’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


is always better than neighborhood advice and 
answers the thousand perplexing questions concern- 
ing child rearing from infancy through adolescence 
with authority and sympathetic understanding 
There are no less than 70 long articles—more than 
100 separate topics devoted to adolescent boys and 
girls. The reason thousands of mothers are so en 
thusiastic about these four volumes is that they 
banish so many of their exhausting worries 


FREE 


There are 1,400 subjects treated in 1,000 pages 
These 4 large volumes will give you the expert 
130 specialists in questions like these 


with 3 years of the 
Parents’ Magazine 


counsel of 
which assume large proportions in the life of every 
conscientious mother 


Temper Tantrums Posture 
Jealousy Petting 

Fear Sex 

Fighting Colds 
Fibbing Underweight 
Stuttering Quarreling 


Theodore Roosevelt said: “You cannot really be a 
good mother if you are not a wise mother.’’ How 
can you be a wise mother unless you are familiar 
with the accumulated knowledge of those who have 
paid in the school of experience, and the findings of 
specialists in child welfare laboratories ? The easiest, 
least expensive and best way to acquire the essen- 
tial knowledge to be a really good mother is to own 
the “Mother's Encyclopedia” and keep up to the 
minute with THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. You 
cannot afford to experiment with such an important 
job as motherhood. 





that [ am 





THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


One thousand pages covering every 


conceivable 
topic concerning child welfare. ... “‘The Parents’ 
Magazine” for five years has been a laboratory and 
clearing house for every new way to meet child 
rearing problems. The results of this research are 
now ready in the form of the first complete 
“Mother’s Encyclopedia.”” You will reach for it 
every time something disturbs the tranquillity of the 
family, the health and behavior of your children 
At the same time it will be picked up by parents 
for continuous reading. You can open these books 
anywhere and find useful suggestions. The subjects 
are arranged alphabetically. There is an exhaustive 
index of every important item touched upon. The 
type is easy to read, 28 half-tone illustrations, 
durable cloth binding, stamped in gold 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


is helping over 300,000 mothers with every child 
rearing problem from crib to college. It brings every 
month the latest methods developed by leading edu 
eators, child specialists and thoughtful parents 
The regular price of a subscription for ‘The 
Parents’ Magazine” for three years is $6.00 (single 
copy value $9.00). You get these four large volumes 
FREE with a three-year subscription (36 issues) 
for $5.50 or you can pay $1.00 a month for six 
months. Very little to pay for the first and only com 
plete “Mother’s Encyclopedia” and three years of 
the magazine which mothers call an inspiration, 
guide and friend. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Parents’ Magazine 
114 E. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| You may send me the new 4 volume Encyclo- 
| pedia offered free with a 3-year subscription 
| for ‘‘The Parents’ Magazine.” If I am satisfied 
I will pay $1.00 a month for 6 months, or $5.50 
| in one cash payment. If I am not, I may re- 
| turn the books and cancel this order. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name 


Address 


City State 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE FACTS OF LIFE 


(Ce nine d fi om page 18) 


Quackenbush. ‘And I can lick every 
one 

Take the Mulrooneys . . . seven lit 
tle Mulrooneys! And how about Mr 
Popolopolis who sells ice cream at the 
corner? He has fifteen little Popolopo 
lises! 

And I hear there’s another one due 
in September,” added Quackenbush 

And so it goes,” I said. ‘Every 
house has more than the one before 

the number growing more stagger 
ing as you get nearer the railroad 
tracks.” 


I guess,”” admitted Quackenbush, 
x 


that I'll have to take off my hat to 
the birds at that, What's the answer 
is that 


« HE answer,” I said, 


necessity is the mother ol! 
invention. The Grimalkenvogels /az« 
to keep down their numbers. If they 
didn’t there wouldn't be enough beetles 
to eat 

Why 

The beetles also practice birth con 
trol 

Why 

Because they eat gnats, and the 
gnats practice birth control. Now just 
how the beetles and gnats manage, no 
body knows. But we do know about the 
Grimalkenvogels.”’ 

Do they control their eggs?” asked 
Quackenbush skeptically. 

No,” I said 


haven't 


Egg control is some 
thing they yet mastered. A 
Mama Grimalkenvogel may lay as many 
as rorty nve eggs in one short C22 sca 
son 


I know,” 


She simply goes out and hides her sur 


ventured Quackenbush. 


plus eggage.”” 

No,” I contradicted. “It's not so 
simple. And that’s because Papa Grim- 
alkenvogel won't allow it. The male 


of the species is a vain sort of chap. 
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Nothing would please 
him more than having 
a whole flock of children 
just so he could gloat it 
Papa 


Grimalkenvogels. So he 


over the other 
trails his wife incessant- 
ly. If she hides an egg, 
he ferrets it out and 
brings it back home.” 

[ give up.” Quack- 
enbush was stumped. 


How does she do it?” 


“Very ingeniously. 
Very ingeniously.” I 


smiled. “Whenever 
Mama G’fogel feels an 
egg coming on, she 


quits the nest and makes 


for the nearest golf 
course. Papa G'fogel, 
of course, tags right 


along after. 

Her arrival at the 
first tee is a marvel of 
scientific timing. A sec- 
ond too soon or a sec- 
ond too late and the 
whole job would be 
botched. A very genius 
for detail, the expectant 
Grimalkeness always 
passes over the caddy house at the very 
instant a golfer is sticking his little 
wooden tee in the ground. When he 
places his golf ball on the tee, she is 
forty feet off. At five feet, he is hauling 
off with his driver to sock it. And then 
comes a demonstration of mental and 
muscular coordination that will never 
cease to amaze the world of science.” 

Quackenbush 
transfixed. His hands full of petites 
mrs seemed frozen, halfway to his 


was listening as if 


mouth. 

The club is descending. 
But even faster than the club, the 
Grimalkenvogel is descending. Down 
she zooms! A well aimed flick of her 


beak, and the golf ball is off the tee. 
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Sex, Sex, everywhere Sex! Even ostriches hiding their heads have ulterior motives. 


Y 





No sort of a gift for 
a young adolescent. 











Another well aimed 
flick . . . and her brand 
new egg is sitting there 
in its place. And... 
‘“ . . BANGO! 


shouted the excited 
Quackenbush. 
“Not exactly, my 


lad,’’ I said 
“SQUISHO! is mor 
like it. Anyway, the eg 
may be dubbed, it m: 
be hooked or sliced . 
but any old shot, n 
matter how dufferish, 
Birth Control to 
Grimalkenvogel.”’ 

I puffed on my mec 
schaum for a momet 
to give Quackenbush 
chance to mull it a! 
over. He mulled. Fina 
ly he spoke. 

“Uncle,” he — sail 


thoughtfully. ‘“That s 
all very well for 
Grimalkenvogel 


but how in heavens 
name could Mrs. Ca 
wallader, Mrs. Mu 
rooney and Mrs. Pop 
lopolis... ?” 

“Your bike’s fixed now,” broke i 
a voice from behind us. A more oppo 
tune bicycle fixing I could not imagin 
I paid the bill, hoisted little Quacker 
bush onto the handlebars and pedalle 
off home. 
(Next month: another gigantic cha; 
ter!) 


The Modern Method 


ie was a most hard-working lad 
writer, 


Detective fiction blossomed from he 
pen; 
Than hers, no plots were ever wove 
tighter 
Each ending with eight deaths, « 
often ten. 


She toiled with fervid zeal that thrive 
and waxes; 
Her output crammed each bulgin 
East-bound sack; 
But, with the certainty of death an 
taxes, 
The stories, day by day, came flock 
ing back. 


At last, in homicidal outburst gory, 
She slew, and hacked to bits, he 
lawful mate; 
Then, for six thousand bucks, she sok 
her story 
About the murder, to a syndicate. 
—E. B. Crosswhite. 



























Things You’d Never Know 
Unless We Told You 


Installment No. 8 


OU can’t matriculate at the Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan University 
in Tennessee unless you sign a 
Ige to refrain from smoking, chew- 
and snuffing in the buildings of 
University. 
. 
An Istanbul newspaper, The Ikdam, 
lished the photographs of its new 
scribers, as a circulation-boosting 
nt. 
= 
Business men of Haiti are urging 
governmental subsidization of 
odooistic ceremonies, for the benefit 
the tourist trade. 


If you called a thousand different 

phone subscribers every day, it 

uld take you a hundred years to call 

every number in the United States. 
: ” 

In ancient Egypt, the average man 

s totally toothless at the age of forty. 
« 

hristmas gifts for the people of 

thernmost Alaska have to be sent 

in July and August—for the waters 

not navigable after that. 

+ 

When the distinguished bacteriolo- 

Yoshicika Tokugawa discovered 

new germ, he enthusiastically pre- 

ted a test tube of it to the Em- 

or of Japan with his compliments. 
* 

A professor of English has divided 

profanity into three classes, to wit: 


ertive, exclamatory and denuncia- 


. 
Every lieutenant in the Mexican 
ny has two privates to drill. 
e 
The only religious edifice in Paris 
rein the guide will not take a tip 
1¢ Mohammedan mosque. 
© 
If all the ice at the Poles should 
lt, the level of the ocean would rise 
it fifty feet. 
e 


| 


The single visual defect which 


ses the most automobile accidents is 
seyedness. 

* 

Toledo, Spain, is arranging to honor 
American city of Toledo by nam- 
one of its thoroughfares Toledo de 
oO street. 

—W. E. Farbstein. 
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ON THE BIGGES 


Planned for play from stem to stern... 
these mighty liners offer that all- 
important luxury of size and space! 


To stroll or sport on acres of decks... 
to swim in built-in, sun-drenched pools 
...to see Havana and the marvelous 
Panama Canal... That's what it means 
to cruise to California on a giant 
Panama Pacific liner! 


The “Big Three”—S. S. California, S.S. 
Virginia, S.S. Pennsylvania — are the 
largest ships in coast-to-coast service. 
Huge and beautiful public rooms. Air- 
conditioned dining salons. Roomy 
cabins ... Calls at Havana, Panama 
Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 


Ask your local agent to tell you more 
about these big ships and the low 
rates. 


International Mercantile Marine Co. - No. 1 Broadway, New York - Agents Everywhere 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


through your 
local agent, 
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home 
on the 
water 


A GRACEFUL sweep of cedar . . . tight- 
planked . . . strong ribbed . . . covered 
with seamless, water-tight canvas. The 
effortless stroke-stroke-stroke of a pad- 
dle unfolds the glory of all outdoors. 
Get an Old Town Canoe. 

1934 Old Towns cost as little as $68. 
Send for a free catalog, showing mod- 
els and prices. Also sailing, sponson, 
square-stern canoes and outboard boats. 
Including big, fast seaworthy models 
for family use. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
513 Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 





SUNSHINE AND SEA 


Spacious Sun Decks — Large 
sunny rooms—old-time hospi- 
tality — Delightful Comfort — 
Health Baths —Dancing— Golf 
—Far famed Restaurants — 
American and European Plan 
—Reasonable Rates. 


She~ i RE MORE. 


cr 
ACHIEVEMENT_ 
ae 


ATL 
_THE PRE-EMINENT - HOTE 








ARE YOU AN 
EPICURE? 47) 

The real Italian AY 
method of preparing a 
CHICKEN ana SPAGHETTI 
LUNCHEON or DINNER. 
reaches the zenith of 


gastronomic art a 





IN NEW YORK AND NEWARK 
104 W. 42" ST. 425 W45™5STF 
46 CORTLANOT ST. = 252 W354™ST 40 W.3PK 
Branch: /24 MARKET ST =NEWARK, N.S 


| SIXTY FIVE CENTS 1S THE PRicE 








STUD POKER 800K 


\ 112-page text-! on Sted Poker. The only book on 
this ubject ever 4. 1 a copyright Written by a 
eteran deale who shows you the hidden principles of 
trategy—the ‘teal secrets of success at Stud. He teaches 
you the percentages and mathematk of the game 
Hands are charted just as in bridge or chess, AND 
The Rules of Stud = appear in print for the first 
time—in this book on 


, ‘ STUD POKER PRESS, DEPT. 2 
By mail $1.00 Box 900, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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By Kyle Crichton 


I were to 
come up to 
your house 

and show you a 

book which had a 

jacket with a pic- 

ture on it of a 

young man wreathed in smiles, you 
would either like that book or have 
your seconds see my seconds. The book 
I’m referring to came out several years 
ago and was called Laughing in the 
Jungle. Not only was it pretty irritat- 
ing, having a fellow laughing that way 
right in the face of America under ad- 
versity, but it was all the more re- 
grettable when he turned out to be a 
Slovak who was over here writing cir- 
cles around the home boys. Of course 
he came over early and was more 
American than half the Indians, but 
still he wasn’t a home product and it 
wasn't likely that he would ever get an 
invitation to Mr. Hearst's place at San 
Gabriel. 
I may 
because it’s been a long winter and I've 
The name is Louis 


as well name my man now 


lost my foot work. 
Adamic and if you missed Laughing in 
the Jungle (Harper's), you can get a 
second chance with The Native's Re- 
turn (Harper's), which was the Book- 
of-the-Month choice for February and 

take back some of the hard things 
I've said about that organization. If 
you get laughing and crying at the same 
time, it will be only what you should 
I don't cry so easy, but 
there is about Adamic’s 
writing that gets me. It’s probably the 
something 


be doing. Me, 
something 


fellow himself. There's 


warm-hearted about everything he 





writes; you have a feeling he must be 
a kindly person by nature. His indign 
tion against cruelties, horrors, injus- 
tices are never petty or querulous. They 
are filled with the same depth of em 
tion. 

And there is something to think 
about. For instance: in Bethlehem an 
Gary and Pittsburgh and Scranton, you 
can see the hovels of the bohunks an 
slovaks and wops and dagoes. Why d 
they live like that? Are they just a dir 
lot naturally? Adamic shows you ho 
those same people live in their litt 
farms in the old country. These Balkan 
countries are among the loveliest ot 
Europe. The people live in clean ol 
stone houses, hundreds of years ol 
They are kindly, neat, industrious, hos 
est. And then you see them transplan 
ed, digging our coal, making our stec 
building our roads and skyscrapers. I’!! 
leave the problem with you. It m 
have something to do with economi: 

Mr. Adamic’s own life has been e: 
citing. He came over here as a boy an 
was successively a laborer, an America 
soldier, a track-hand, a tran 
and a writer. His work first appeared 
in the old Haldeman-Julius Month 
and Mencken picked him up fros 
It is when he writes of the te 


a sailor, 


there. 
rors of the dictatorships of Bulgari 
Jugoslavia and the other Balkan stat 
that you see the real Adamic. His it 
dignation comes from the heart. H 
suffers with the people he writes about 
And he writes books as they should f 
with fire and emotion and i 
tense personal feeling. The Native 
Return has everything—humor, gaiety 
heart-throbs, history, scenery and grea 


written 
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Literary Possibilities: Sinclair Lewis watches the Babbitts become works of art. 











»mpassion. If you are stuck in the mid- 
le of Anthony Adverse, drop it and 
ry Adamic. You may never want to go 
ick. 


he Raddio 


FIND that a great many peo- 
ple have been following Alex- 
ider Woollcott over the air and for 
e life of me I can’t see what they like 
) him. As a writer of short pieces, I 
ink he is superb. But when he tries 
transport that embroidered literary 
yle to the microphone, I am shocked 
the triteness and obviousness of it. 
he words literally horrify me as they 
me forth in all their baldness and I 
n convinced over again that the writ- 
n word is infinitely more moving 
1an the spoken word. The classic in- 
tance of this for me was the musical 
iy, Of Thee I Sing by George Kauf- 
.an and Morrie Ryskind. The funniest 
hing in that were the lantern slides 
iving the election returns. Merely the 
yped words thrown on the screen. In 
{r. Woollcott’s case it seems to be a 
mperamental matter. His plays have 
1¢ same faults as his spoken broad- 
ists. When you start embellishing the 
ialog of a play, you make it ridiculous; 
hen you do the same thing on the 
ir, it is bound to sound affected and 
\0t too bright. My apologies, if I've 
ffended you. 


rhe Old Lion 
HEN everything else fails 
I fall back on the English. 
f I've read one I've read a dozen books 
ealing with the period between the 
eath of the Dear Queen and the out- 
reak of the World War. Just lately 
iere have been two which might have 
en written out of the same library. 
is libelous to say it and I'm only 
entioning it to be mildly humorous 
this being a humorous magazine or 
ere has been a mistake in the listing 
but it looks very suspiciously as if 
ither André Maurois in writing The 
dwardians (Appleton-Century) lean- 
| over the shoulder of Esme Wing- 
eld-Stratford who wrote The Victorian 
iftermath (Morrow) or vice versa. 
(hey have the same anecdotes and treat 
f the same characters. For my taste, 
Vingfield-Stratford does the better job, 
ore bite to it. As your old mentor, 
t me urge you not to be put off by the 
tles. Both are juicy volumes, dealing 
ith Dear Bertie, Edward VII, who 
had an imposing front and was really 


a successful king but who was not too 


brilliant in the head when you came 
right down to it. He wanted to see all 








DISTINCTION 


299 PARK AVENUE 
48th TO 49th STREETS, NEW YORK 



















Two to Six Room Suites 
for Transient Guests 


Like the most livable rooms of your own home, these suites, newly 


decorated and furnished, offer every convenience and comfort for 


overnight or longer visits. Each apartment has a foyer and pantry. 


Two Room Suites from 


$102 per Day 


Dave 


TAPESTRY 
‘Round the World Bar’ 


Park Lane Café with 
Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 


Dinner, including cocktail, $ 


ROOM 


2.25 


ALSO @ /a carte 


HARRY © @E GENERAL M 


ANAGER 
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DELICIOUS 
ENTREES FROM 60¢ 
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ELIBERATELY planned to appeal 
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only to people of the most ex- 
acting tastes. Longchamps is never- 
theless not expensive. Luncheon 
entrees from 60¢—Dinner entrees 
from 75¢. Cocktails from 25¢, 


1S NO COMPROMISE 


THERE 


WITH QUALITY AT LONGCHAMPS 


onqchamps 


423 MADISON AVE. 40EAST 49th ST. 
FIFTH AVE. at 12th ST. 
19-21 WEST 57thST. 28 WEST 58th ST. 
1015-17 MADISON AVE. 













ccieunimianatietl 


“1001 DRINKS” 


Learn how to mix thousands of famous old and 
modern drinks, cocktails, cobblers, slings, fizzes, 
punches, cups, flips, etc. Genuine old-time “Mixing 


Guide,’” suppressed for years, now for sale again completely 


modernized. What drinks! What parties! Learn when, what 
and how to serve your guests, 160 pages of secret recipes 


worth thousands of dollars for only 25c. Regular $1.00 book 
At book stores, or send 25¢ coin or stamps. D. JAYNE & 
SON, Inc., 2 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. K-171 











Take a beautifully enamelec 
from your vest pocket 


m agi b — mn At utc 
rk ‘ 
Lig SHTED Cigarette is ed 
to your lips, You Pt EFS anc ds “MOKE. A revolutionary 
inventior perfected . e omasingy 
pri a ote M aie eto 15 $Days Trial ato our rl 
ofits anc ni 08 Si Offer. 
MAGIC CASE MFRS., 4234 Cosnas ‘hee, Dept. C4708 , St. Louis, Mo. 





the state papers but he never read one 
if he could help it and once passed on 
a confidential communication directly 
to the Kaiser, which was intended only 
to prepare him for the Kaiser. You 
can’t say that 10,000,000 young men 
lost their lives in the war because of 
boneheadedness of this sort but it 
helped to hasten things along. What I 








started out to say is that either the 
Wingfield-Stratford or the Maurois 
can give you a fast-moving and en- 
grossing picture of that pre-war era. It’s 
a pleasant way of absorbing history. 
Next month or later—the review I 
promised you on American humorists. 
Don't blanch. 
(For other notes, turn back to page 37) 
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WHAT! No Planters’ Punch 


today? An opportunity lost. Cer- 
tainly, you can have honest-to- 
goodness Planters’ Punch—right on 
home ground—made with genuine 
Myers’ Jamaica Rum. The very same 
heaven-sent drink you used to go 
all the way to Jamaica to get! 


MYERS fine old/ 


JAMAICA RUM 


“Planters’ Punch” Rum .. 
Light Vatted Rum .. 
“V.O." Liqueur Rum . 


8 yrs. old 
. 8 yrs. old 
.13 yrs. old 


“Mona 1906 “ Liqueur Rum . 27 yrs. } 


@ Send for Free Recipe Book @ 

Cocktails, Punches and a dozen 

other delicious uses. Ask for a 

free copy where you buy your rum 
—or write for it to 


FRED L. MYERS & SON 
founded in 1879 


. 
Be sure it’s MYERS’ 


you get when you order Jamaica 
Rum at hotels or restaurants, or 
get it at your favorite store. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer a'co 
holic beverages for sale or delivery in any state 
wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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phrase 
| didn't. 


| (For other 


THEATRE 
(Continued from page 35) 
through this play without using the 


“drowning like rats,” but they 


AN or woman, take your 

handkerchief with you to 
Wednesday's Child, for the chances 
are you will want to take a little dab 
at yourself before the evening is over. 
I came nearer to an outburst than I 
have since Sonny Boy. It isn't extreme 
or overdrawn or Russian or god-al- 
mighty drama in any sense of the 
word; it is merely the picture of the 
predicament of the 11-year-old son of 
divorced parents, and it hurts like hell. 
I usually feel like slapping the aver- 
age child actor into the alley, but | 
have deep respect and reverence for 
Frank M. Thomas, Jr., as the boy in 
this play, for he already has a fine sense 
of timing, and he already knows the 
value of underplaying, of acting inside 
rather than outside, just as his play- 
wright, Leopold Atlas, knows the value 
of underwriting, of writing inside 
rather than outside. This show isn’t one 
of those avowedly heavy things with 
“suffer, you suckers” written all over | 
it; it’s the kind of tragedy which is| 
probably going on right now next door 
to you; the parents aren't villains; 
they're just caught in life's mesh, and 
the boy is caught with them. 


iy you are reconciled to “‘ro- 
mantic musicals’ laid in 
mythical monarchies whose names end 
with “‘enstein” or “ania,” you will find 
All The Kine’s Horses much better 
than the average cantata of this type. 
It has pleasant music with at least two 
tunes which even I was able to hum 
on the way home (and, as a rule, | 
am usually two months behind every- 
body else with my humming), it has 
scenery you will probably applaud if 
you are a scenery applauder, it has bits 
of humor which is really more than you 
should expect, and it has Guy Robert- 
son (a sort of genial, nicely-voiced im- 
provement on James Cagney), Nancy 
McCord (who can sing like everything 
and who can be just as regal as that 
queen coming down the stairs in the) 
shoe trademark), Andrew Toombes, 
Betty Starbuck and Doris Patton. | 

It is housed in the Sam S. Shubert 
Theatre, the theatre with seats with 
front and back legs of the same length, 
on a sloping floor—a job for which 
some architect, contractor or seat manu- 
facturer should be boiled in oil. | 
comments turn back to| 


"Stop & Go” Service, page 4.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


. a land for open 
air life and sport of 
every description. 


FOR 80 YEARS 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


HAS BEEN THE GREAT 
ROUTE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Go the preferred way . 
cross to England in your 
favorite Liner . . . sail any 
Friday from Southampton 
for Capetown in one pp 
great steamers or motor 
ships of the Unicn-Castle 
fleet. Low rates. 


Literature and full particulars from 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N.Y., or Local Steamship Agents 








Beaux-Arts 


APARTMENTS inc 
307-310 E. 44th ST. 























1-2-3 ROOMS 


Unfurnished and Furnished 
$55 -*80 -‘150 
HOTEL SUITES 


By Day, Week, Month or Season 
FREE BUS SERVICE TO 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER G 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 

Leave 43rd St. at Lexington Ave. 

John M. Cobden, Mgr., 
MUrray Hill 4-4800 New York 
“LIVE AT BEAUX-ARTS AND 

RIDE TO BUSINESS FREE.” 
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HORIZONTAL 


The paper money classes. 
\lways lying beside the gutter. 
Penetrating but also tiresome. 
Two-thirds of two 

Sign of a dangerous crossing 
Several abbreviated couples 1 
The NRA, first and last 

[he first thing noted about a sme'!l 
\ hold up in the hotel lobby. 
Tough part of a cow’s digestion 
This sets a low water mark 













he big noise in opera today 
Revolutionary 
\ big wind up 
This is a grating thing. } 







Large scale rulet 

\ warning to you 

\ regular joiner. 
Drunk. 

Where hermits stay 
Stick in the mud. 

Cut in. 

\ letter to the Greeks 
Regulation army get-up 
















Rounders 
To appear 
. This helps your looks. 
\ shortened way to go. 
Transfers 
You can’t quite call it a day 












Turn up. 
Swellings. 







his comes from spinning 
\ great old bender 
Involve in strife 
Rapidly. 

Important craft am 
Signs of the future 


mg Eskimos 







Support for the steps 









VERTICAL 









\ word for a stammerer. 

This is quite regular 

Boat propeller. 

\ ward healer 

This makes you sick. 

Next to an atom. 

The color Irish green fights with. 
Where the blizzards come from. 
March 17. 

Calm. 
































. Where rabbits stew 
. A presentiment. 


. What Adam gave up for Eve. 


. A fast one 


No truth told 

First part of a cycle. 
sig stem 

. Regular listeners 

. Stick around 

. Often carried on the hip 
Fat. 

. Year books 

. This has lots of charm. 

Roosters. 

Scientific degree. 

Ocean traveller. 


. This gives you the jumps. 


Message. 

. State of agricu!ture 
Submissive 

. Ye Gods! (Latin) 


. This carries little weight 
. Came to. 


Unfasten poetically. 
Prohibition. 

This is always good for 
Pretty fresh. 


FEBRUARY SOLUTION 


OIN 


. The end of the saw-dust trai 


in Middle We 


1 
weaving. 
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st 







































Eases the Jou mey 


back to Health 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 





Extensively prescribed 
by the 
Medical Profession 
for 
stomach and liver 
affections and 
disorders of 
nutrition 
in general 


The famous 
natural alkaline 
mineral water, 
bottled at the 
Spring, 
Vichy, France. 





American Agency of French Vichy, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 




























THE COUNTRY IS GET- 
TING BACK ON ITS FEET 


Step out of the Depression and into 
ALLEN’S FooT=EAseE Sprinkled in your Shoes 


You will get a “Kneesier Action” and feeling 
in Your Entire Make-up. 

This antiseptic powder takes the Friction 
from the Shoes, as Oil does from your motor 
Car. It drives out that Hot, Swollen, Smart- 
ing, tired feeling your Shoes give to your Feet. 
Always Use it in your Shoes when walking 
or dancing. 

Ask for ALLEN’s Foot«EAseE today. Two 
Convenient Sizes on Sale at Drug and Dept. 
Stores Everywhere. 

For Free Sample and Walking Doll, ad- 
dress, ALLEN’s FootsEase, Le Roy, N. z. 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 


By the way— 
LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription 
for twelve months 
{ enclosed herewith 
[ kindly bill me 
and Foreign $2.10.) 








] s1.50. (Canadian 
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THE GAY RIGHT WAY 


“By 


DON MACY hE 
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WITH Ex-Lax the right way is 
also the pleasant way! For Ex-Lax 
is the ideal laxative. It Jooks like 
chocolate—it tastes like chocolate. 
And when you have to “take some- 
thing” you'll find it is all that a per- 
fect laxative ought to be — pleasant, 
gentle, yet thoroughly effective. 


Try Ex-Lax yourself. Millions 
will take nothing else. 10c and 25c; 
at all druggists. 


Keep ‘‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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LETTERS 
EAR LIFE: I like your columns 
very much; delighted with him. 
I make up poem just now. How 
| you like? First time I ever do such 


| thing. 
Jokes I read in LIFE 
Next day I’m hear on radio 


| Them comedian I like stab with 


knife 
Sound worse than cow with 
B.O. 
Yoshio Hamabe 
Orange, N. ]. 


Dear LIFE: Having made a cursory 
study of the various Nudists’ maga- 
zines on the newsstands, I am inclined 
to think highly, sight unseen, of the 
efficacy of Nudism as a health cult. I'll 
tell you why: 

All of the pictures shown in those 
magazines, almost without exception, 
show devotees (unposed and unse- 
lected, naturally) having become youth- 
ful as well as beautiful and shapely, if 
female, and perfect Adonises, if male. 
Now it seems to me that the benefits 











yw 
George Price (nee George Price) drew 
the picture on page 13 with his right 
hand, and the above self-portrait with his 


| left. He likes cats and is slightly nuts. 





SUCH IS LIFE! 





of Nudism have been grossly under- 
estimated. The few exceptions and d-- 
partures from the above specifications 
I assume are recent converts, those wl.o 
have had only a few exposures to those 
rays of youth and beauty. 
Wasn't that early explorer De Soto 
a sap to have put on heavy military 
uniform and helmet, cover up his nek 
with a high collar and tramp throuy:h 
the dark, gloomy Everglades looking 
for a fountain of youth, when he mig itt 
have stayed at home, taken off bis 
clothes and started the first Nud-st 
colony? Wouldn't history have given 
him a better break ? 
—Frank Howard, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear LIFE: Adlow me to commend 
your publication on the active part it 
took in the repeal of prohibition. 

—Arthur Engelder, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


EAR LIFE: I want to congratulate 
you on the fine appearance of 
LIFE in the edition printed without 
liquor advertisements, as well as your 
ingenuity in meeting this situation with 
regard to such advertising. I doubt very 
much if the advertisements omitted 
from this (Dry) edition are half as 
delightful as the blank spaces and the 
witty lines that are substituted. We ‘n 
the District of Columbia are fortunate 

in being favored with this edition. 

—James M. Pickens, 

National Press Club 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear LIFE: Your January issue fu'- 
filled its time honored mission of star’- 
ing old U. S. A. off on a Happier New 
Year—a much needed influence at th s 
time. ... 

Altho late, I want to wish a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year for LIF!. 
It is refreshing to see LIFE preserve i's 
decency and real humor year after yeor 
in the face of a possible temptation’ o 
casionally to adopt some of the salacious 
and would-be humorous cheapness ¢ 
several mushrooms which have come- 
and gone. 

—Charles M. Veazey, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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